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CHAPTER XL. 
ON BOARD THE FOLKESTONE BOAT, 


‘THE mid-day steamer for England was belching forth its superfluous 
steam alongside the quay in the harbour of Boulogne. It was 
just on the point of departure. Late passengers were hurrying across 
the gangway, luggage was being hurriedly hoisted on board, and the 
usual group of idlers lining the quay looked on with such intense 
interest that. one might have supposed the departure of a boat was 
an event which occurred about once a month instead of twice a day. 

Mrs. Glyn Beverley sat on deck with a French novel on her lap 
and her travelling bag by her side. Annette was busy looking after 
the luggage. ‘The day was fine. ‘The female portion of the passen- 
gers produced their books and knitting, and disposed themselves in 
picturesque attitudes about the deck. The men lounged on the 
raised deck amidships with their cigars. It was quite possible that, 
outside, Neptune was preparing a little sea which would upset these 
arrangements in a few minutes, but the calm within the harbour and 
the bright sunshine forbade such gloomy anticipations. 

At the very last moment an old friend comes hurrying on board. 
No less a person than Captain D’Eyncourt. He is as handsome as 
ever, but there are symptoms of anxiety in his face, or perhaps, rather 
the traces of past anxieties, for at present he seems unusually lively. 
He throws the light valise he carries into a corner of a seat with his 
ulster over it. Then he takes out his cigar-case. 

He is about to select one when his eyes light upon the ci-devant 
widow, and the cigar-case is instantly closed with a snap. 

“ By Jove! what a rencontre,” he exclaims. The next moment he 
is by the fair lady’s side. Annette is still at a respectful distance, 
and, seeing the meeting, she maintains it, but she is keenly observant. 
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“T hope Mrs. Glyn Beverley is in her usual health,” says the Captain. 

“George,” gasps the little woman. “Oh, Captain D’Eyncourt, 
how you frightened me.” 

The Captain seated himself by her side. ‘The vessel was gliding 
out between the piers now, and luckily Neptune was propitious ; the 
sea was as calm as the proverbial mirror. 

“ Perhaps it would be as well to drop the Christian name now you 
are married,” says the Captain. 

“You rather took my breath away. Where have you dropped 
from ?” 

“From Monaco direct. I stayed on shore to the last to get some- 
thing decent to eat, for I have come right through. ‘That venerable 
uncle of mine is dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“ Asa doornail. The £8000 a year may prove no fiction after all, 
if the old man will forgive my peccadilloes.” 

“You always manage to fall on your feet. I think you deserve the 
money, for you have told lies enough in connection with it.” 

“It has been convenient, I admit. It will be more convenient if I 
get it, for I have been awfully hard hit.” 

“That seems to be your usual fate. I should have thought you 
would have learned wisdom by this time.” 

“Has the immaculate artist taught it to you? What about the 
little liabilities ? Are they wiped off yet?” 

Mrs. Beverley’s pretty lips give a sudden twitch, but she does not 
reply. 

“At any rate they were a good excuse for cutting off the supplies,” 
continues the Captain. 

“Don’t be ungenerous. You know I never refused you as long as 
I was able to send. You know I could not well do so after I was 
married. You could not expect it. In fact it was a bargain.” 

“Yes, but my part of the plot failed. ‘The old man was my sheet- 
anchor. Who could have known he would go off the hooks so 
suddenly. I believe she would have consented if he had lived. I 
saw signs of relenting.” 

“Did you?” 

“IT know you were always sceptical. However, you played your 
part well. I suppose I ought to thank you, although I lost. I hope 
you have your reward.” 

“T am very well contented, thanks.” 

“T trust I shall be, too, now that my good uncle has cleared out. 
I really begin to have faith in Providence and to believe that every- 
thing happens for the best. But how is it I find you alone? Youa 
young and blooming bride.” 

The sarcasm has no effect on Laura’s serene face. She takes no 
notice of it. 

“T suppose I ought to tell you that they have met,” she says. 
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“They! who?” 

“Glyn and Blanche of course.” 

“ Confound it,” says the Captain. “Why on earth didn’t you 
prevent it?” he added. 

“J had no notion where she was. I thought we were safe at 
Zermatt.” 

“They met there?” 

“Yes, by pure accident.” 

“What the dickens did you do?” 

“T was not with them. It all came out. He knows she never 
wrote that letter.” 

“Did he tell you so?” 

“Yes. Don’t talk about it. It was a mauvais quart d’heure 
which I don’t care to recall.” 

“Did he suspect you ?” 

** Of course he did.” 

* And me?” 

“ Naturally. How could he think otherwise ?” 

“You must tell me how you got out of it. It is too good a joke.” 

Culpable as she is, even Laura is disgusted with the man’s intoler- 
able levity. She loses patience a little. 

“ By resorting to your practice—-lying,” she says. 

“You are certainly becoming moral. The divine influence of art 
is beginning to tell.” 

“Look here, George,” she says in an undertone, “I am glad I 
have met you, for I am getting very tired of all this. Let us come 
to some distinct understanding.” 

“Prenez garde,” says D’Eyncourt suddenly, as some people seated 
themselves close by on the other side of the bench. “Come further 
aft,” he adds in an undertone. ‘There is a place yonder where we 
shall not be interrupted.” 

They move over to it. Laura sits for a moment with her eyes fixed 
on the wreaths of white foam that go scurrying away from the vessel’s 
quarter. She had seldom looked so sad. Is there a touch of 
penitence in her mind and a longing for better things ? 

“If you get this money,” she says at length, “as I hope you will, 
you will need no further help from me.” 

“Well?” 

“There will be no necessity for us to meet again—ever.” 

“No necessity, certainly.” 

“Then why should we. It isfar better not. It always pains me 
—now.” 

“You are complimentary.” 

“You must know what I mean. You have been the one bad 
influence of my life. You know it. But for you I believe I should 
have been a tolerably good woman.” 

“Spare your reproaches,” 
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“Tam not reproaching. I have got beyond that. I am simply 
stating facts. You poisoned my very girlhood. You have been a 
dark shadow on my life.” 

“Don’t go into heroics, for heaven’s sake. I have given you 
fortune and position, and a man you profess to love for a—husband. 
What more do you want?” 

“Tt is useless to tell you. You would not believe me.” 

“T will try—go on.” 

“IT have had yearnings of late—believe it or not as you will—to 
lead a better life. It is all excitement now. I cannot live without it, 
but if I could only shake off this weary load of deceit “ 

“You know that is impossible,” says D’Eyncourt, interrupting her. 

“T know it is. But I need not be constantly reminded of it by 
your presence.” 

“There you do me an injustice. I have not troubled you for—let 
me see—nearly three months.” 

“* Well, will you promise not to do so again ?” 

‘Tf the uncle turns up trumps, yes.” 

“You will never voluntarily seek me ?” 

“T will try carefully to avoid you.” 

He looks up with his usual half-sarcastic expression. ‘To his 
surprise tears are glistening in Laura’s eyes, 

“Don’t make a scene, Laura. Don’t take to crying at your time 
of life.” 

“* George, I do believe you are a very demon,” she says, and with 
that she turns away so that he can no longer see her face, and there 
is a short interval of silence broken only by the beat of the paddle. 

Presently he says, “* But all this time you have not told me how it is 
you are alone. You are not divorced yet, surely.” 

“Glyn is in London. He has just lost his mother. By his wish 
I stayed in Paris, thinking he intended to return there, but he has 
telegraphed for me.” 

“Why?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Tt is as well for me to avoid him, at any rate. He may put some 
awkward questions.” 

“He probably would.” 

“ He would find it hard to worm the truth out of me,” says 
D’Eyncourt, with a laugh. He has not a shadow of proof. By the 
way, what became of that letter? ” 

“Tt was destroyed.” 

“ Burnt ?” 

“ No—torn up if I remember rightly.” 

The Captain looked a little anxious. 

“Tt was infernally imprudent of you not to burn it. You women 
are so frightfully careless. Of course you burnt mine?” 

“T believe it shared the fate of the other.” 
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“T’ll tell you what, Mrs. Beverley. It seems to me that you have 
rather a clever trick of putting your neck into a halter.” 

“‘T have not done so yet, at any rate.” 

“Tt was most abominably imprudent, nevertheless.” 

““Why, who would take the trouble to read it ?” 

“‘That’s what you women always think I like to put these things 
out of sight altogether. You have not learnt wisdom with years, 
Laura.” 

“Well, at least, there will be no need of caution in future if you 
keep to your promise.” 

“ Always supposing the uncle turns up trumps.” 

* As I fervently hope he may.” 

* Amen. And now I think I will have a smoke. We shall have 
time for another little chat before we get across. Keep up your 
spirits.” 

He turns away and then stops abruptly. 

“‘ Why, there is that black-eyed vixen of yours watching us all the 
time. I always hated that girlk Why don’t you get rid of her?” 

‘She suits me very well, thank you,” says Laura, with a slight touch 
of his own sarcasm. 

D’Eyncourt mounts the raised deck and falls into easy conversation 
with the captain. 

As for Laura, she sits watching the white foam and revolving many 
things in her mind. Perhaps, after all, there is some excuse for the 
life of excitement she leads. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


“Why did you send for me instead of returning, Glyn?” asked Laura 
as soon as she reached Bruton Street. 

Glyn was not one to beat about the bush. He had a painful task 
to get through, and it was better to get it over. 

“T have some very disagreeable business to discuss with you, 
Laura. You had better get your things off and have some wine or 
something. It is an hour yet to dinner.” 

“Thanks, I had something at Folkestone. I don’t care for 
anything now,” said Laura. Her heart began to sink. Had he made 
any fresh discovery in connection with Blanche, she wondered. ‘There 
was always this dread hanging over her since that meeting at 
Zermatt. 

Presently she came down to the library where Glyn was waiting for 
her. He thought it best to plunge 7” medias res at once. 

“Laura, I was shocked to find on my return that there were 
applications sent to me for unpaid bills to a very large amount. A 
ruinous amount as far as I am concerned. What does it mean?” 
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Mrs. Beverley turned pale. For a moment she could not speak. 
She was so utterly taken by surprise. 

“What a shame,” she said at length, “to trouble you about it. 
These tradesmen are dreadful.” 

“IT suppose a tradesman is as anxious for his money as any one else.” 

“ But they had no right to trouble you. I did not intend you to 
know anything about it.” 

“You cannot be so ignorant as not to know that I am responsible. 
Naturally, if they got no satisfaction from you, they turn to me.” 

“ But I intended to pay them off gradually. I am very, very sorry. 
I had no idea you would be worried about it. You need not be, now, 
if you leave it to me.” 

“Unfortunately it is not in my power to leave it to you. The 
applications have come to me, and I must arrange it somehow. Not 
one farthing of your money shall be touched until these debts are paid. 
We must let the house, and live upon what I can make.” 

“Oh, Glyn! You do not mean this.” 

“T do mean it. I could not exist with this load weighing on me. 
It would drive me mad. Besides, I have no choice. It is the only 
way in which I can satisfy the creditors. Have you any idea of the 
amount ?” 

“ Not much, I admit.” 

“ Between three and four thousand pounds. You don’t suppose I 
could make even a pretence of work with such an incubus as this on 
me. As it is, it will take two years to pay it off.” 

“ You might put by half our income. ‘They would be quite satisfied 
if we go on dealing with them.” 

Glyn uttered an impatient exclamation. 

“We take different views of this matter,” he said. “If I keep a 
tradesman out of what is really due to him, it is exactly the same as 
stealing money out of his pocket. Why on earth have you allowed 
things to get to such a pass? Above all, why did you make me those 
expensive presents ? Owing all this money it was unprincipled to the 
last degree.” 

“You ought not to reproach me. I did it out of fondness for 
you,” said Laura petulantly. 

“But you cannot be so obtuse as not to see that it is the trades- 
men to whom you owe money who have made me these presents, 
not you.” 

“T do not see it in that light at all.” 

“Laura, you w7// not. At any rate, what I say must be done. I 
shall have to see these men, and tell them that I make over all that I 
can. Then perhaps they will wait.” 

“Think of the exposure.” 

“The exposure is nothing compared with the dishonour of the debts. 
It is the only honest course. I could not live another week in this 
house. It is marvellous to me that you can.” 
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* But you really cannot mean to work to maintain us both, and 
your sister.” 

“That is precisely what I do mean. The house must be put in 
the hands of an agent at once, and we must find some smaller one, 
or some lodgings.” 

“ Oh, Glyn, you will never take me into lodgings.” 

Laura was beginning to realise what her husband meant. The 
thought was appalling to her. If he only would not be so quixotic. 
She began to think after all that she had made a great mistake in 
marrying a2 man who made such a fuss about a few bills. 

“Of course, if you will do all this, I cannot help it,” she said. 
“‘ But I think it is very foolish of you when the matter can be so 
easily arranged.” 

She turned away impatiently as if about to leave the room. Glyn 
caught her by the arm. 

“Look here, Laura,” he said sternly. “I don’t wish to be more 
angry with you than I am at present. I have said nothing, nor did I 
intend to say anything of the way you have deceived me in pretending 
that you could relieve me from monetary anxieties, when you have 
made them ten times worse than they were before. You had no right 
to mislead me in this way.” 

“ At any rate, you seemed glad enough to marry me for my money,” 
rejoined the wife who was beginning to show the worst side of her 
character. 

Glyn felt a sudden sharp pang at his heart. He had been so 
straightforward with this woman, that her words smote him, although 
he felt bitterly enough that there was a certain amount of truth in 
them. ‘This was Nemesis indeed. 

“Tt is no good bandying words,” he said. “I had hoped that you 
would agree with me in this business, and join with me heart and 
soul in the endeavour to mend matters. I now see the folly of such 
a hope.” 

“You can’t expect me quietly to give up the luxuries I have been 
accustomed to for years. What right have you to expect it?” 

Glyn sighed deeply. “It is no use arguing with you, Laura. The 
thing must be done. But there is another matter still to go into. 
It is not enough for you to get into debt, but you have allowed your- 
self to be robbed.” 

“Robbed? In what way?” 

“By your trusted maid Annette. She has a box full of your 
property.” 

**T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“T fear you will have to believe it. I hope we shall not disagree 
on this point as well; but I cannot have a thief in my house.” 

“Who has dared to accuse her?” asked Laura with angry eyes. 

“That I must decline telling you, for the present at least. She will 
have to do one of two things, either let you see the contents of her 
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boxes, or submit to an examination of them by a police officer. You 
had better persuade her to the former course.” 

“T am sure I shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“Then I shall have to take matters into my own hands, which | 
should be sorry to do.” 

Mrs. Beverley began to whimper. ‘To have her income taken from 
her was bad enough, but now to have this accusation brought against 
her favourite maid! It was Ossa on Pelion. 

“T think you are frightfully cruel and unkind, Glyn. Think of my 
coming back to all this, when I thought we were going to be so happy. 
Oh, it is dreadful !” 

She broke into sobs, It was Glyn’s first experience of matrimonial 
sobs. He came over to her and took her hand. 

“ We shall be happy still, Laura, if you will only join with me in 
what I know to be right.” 

“But I cannot accuse Annette of such a thing. ‘Think what a 
dreadful injustice it will be to her if she is innocent, as I am sure 
she is.” 

“If she is innocent I will give the name of her accuser, and he 
will be solely responsible. Besides, if the charge is groundless she 
would not hesitate a moment to open her boxes in the face of such 
an accusation. In justice to her it ought to be done.” 

“Then will you speak to her yourself ? ” 

“Tf you wish it I will certainly; but, as she has been with you 
so long it would come much better from you. And besides, if she is 
not guilty there would be so much less fuss,” 

“T can’t do it, Glyn.” 

“Then I must,” said he with another sigh. ‘ Oh, if she would but 
combat the difficulties bravely,” he thought. But no—except where 
her inclinations were concerned she had no energy at all. ‘To carry 
out a cherished project she would go through fire and water, as we 
have seen from past events. 

Mrs. Beverley had also another reason for objecting to accuse her 
maid. Annette, if she chose to be disagreeable, could make some 
unpleasant revelations—to wit the meeting with D’Eyncourt on board 
the steamer. Even a chance allusion to this would be awkward. 
She had sense enough, however, to see that the thing must be done, 
so she determined that Glyn should do it. She would nevertheless 
defer the evil day as long as possible. 

“You don’t mean to say anything to-night do you, Glyn? It will 
be such an awful commotion, and I am really very tired.” 

“T will defer it if you wish, though I always think it best to get 
over a disagreeable business as quickly as possible.” 

Soon after, dinner was announced, and so the matter dropped for 
the present. It was not a lively meal. It could not well be so after 
all that had occurred. Laura was contrasting the dull evening with the 
life and gaiety she had enjoyed in Paris with her friends the Atkinsons, 
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She began to think widowhood was not such a bad estate after all. 
She was at least her own mistress. The future loomed darkly enough 
for her now, and what aggravated the matter was the thought that it 
was her own fault. She pleaded fatigue and went early to bed. 

As to Glyn he sat gazing from the window into the dull street quite 
unconscious of the lapse of time. He felt his existence more and 
more isolated. He had hoped at least that in time he would have 
found something like peace at home, but this new trouble had come 
upon him like a blight. He dreaded to think of his future. At best 
it could only be one of passive endurance. He lit his cigar, and as 
the sounds of the busy streets near at hand dwindled to the occasional 
roll of a carriage, he went out on tothe balcony and looked up at the 
quiet stars. Of course his thoughts went back to Lupton. What 
were they doing there now? Looking perhaps over that still expanse 
of wood and park bathed in the white moonlight. A great yearning 
came upon him to be there. It was useless to battle with the feeling. 
It was the dominant passion of his life, against which reason and 
conscience struggled in vain. 

And it so happened that at the selfsame quiet hour Blanche was 
looking from her window at Lupton upon the selfsame stars, and 
wondering why the ways of life were so dark and crooked when they 
might be made so fair. ; 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ANNETTE AT BAY. 


IMMEDIATELY after breakfast the next morning Glyn rang the bell, 
and Briggs appeared. 

“Will you tell Annette I want her,” he said. 

“Stop a moment, Glyn,” said his wife. “I would rather not be 
in the room.” 

“I’m afraid I must make it a condition that you are here,” Glyn 
answered. 

His wife seated herself with evident trepidation in her face. Ina 
few minutes Annette entered the room. 

“Did you wish to see me, ma’am ?” she asked. 

“No, Annette, Mr. Beverley sent for you.” 

Annette turned to Glyn in surprise. 

“T have sent for you ona very disagreeable business,” he said. 
** Be good enough to shut the door.” 

Annette obeyed and waited. 

“A very serious accusation has been brought against you,” Glyn 
said. “I thought it my duty to tell you. You are accused of having 
stolen many things—clothes, jewellery, and the like—belonging to 
your mistress. No doubt you will be able to clear yourself, but such 
an accusation cannot be passed over,” 
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Annette turned red and pale and red again. She grasped the back 
of a chair to steady herself. Glyn looked fixedly at her, and he saw 
guilt written clearly in her face. Mrs. Beverley resorted to her old 
convenient practice of keeping her eyes on the ground. 

“Who has ever dared to say such a thing?” Annette at length 
stammered, 

“That I need not mention at present,” Glyn answered, “ but as 
the accusation is a distinct one, I hope you will at once disprove it. 
It is said these stolen things are in your trunk. You have simply to 
open it to prove your innocence. It is an indignity to an innocent 
person, no doubt; but it cannot pain you more than it does me to 
make the accusation.” 

“T never heard such a thing in the whole course of my life—me 
that lived with Lady Caroline Darling for seven years, and had the 
best of characters. I shall do nothing of the kind. I shall leave the 
house at once. I steal things, indeed! Well, I never!” 

Annette tossed her pretty chin in the air and made a movement 
towards the door. Glyn anticipated her. He put his hand quietly 
on the door-handle. 

“ Annette, you must let me point out the position in which you are 
placed. If you refuse this request it will lead to a suspicion of your 
guilt.” 

“Will it, indeed ? Well, I declare! Such an indignity too. No, 
not if I die for it. And perhaps, ma’am,” she added, turning to 
Mrs. Beverley, “ you will allow me to ask if you are a party to this 
charge?” 

Mrs. Beverley was about to speak, but Glyn stopped her by a gesture. 

“This matter is in my hands, Annette,” he said. “I can allow no 
appeal to my wife. I may tell you, however, that she has nothing 
whatever to do with this accusation. Now, will you reconsider the 
matter, and open your boxes voluntarily ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“You must see that I cannot allow a distinct charge of this kind, 
made in my own house, to pass.unchallenged. It would be unfair to 
you and to my wife. Besides, if it prove untrue, the person making it 
should be severely punished. You must put us in a position to 
do this.” 

“T shall not.” 

“Do you consider the consequences of your refusal? I shall have 
to compel a search ; a most disagreeable thing to do.” 

“T should think so. I did think, Mr. Beverley, that you was too 
much of a gentleman to bring such a thing as this against me. Me, 
as never did you any harm.” 

“You forget, I do not bring the charge. I am only too anxious that 
you should clear yourself. But it is no use continuing this discussion ; 
I must ask you once more whether you will open your boxes 
voluntarily ?” 
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“Never,” exclaimed Annette more emphatically than before. 

Whereupon Glyn rang the bell again, and Briggs appeared and was 
requested to go for a policeman; upon which Annette screamed and 
fell into a chair and pretended to be hysterical. And Mrs. Beverley 
implored her husband not to press the matter, and altogether there 
was a pretty commotion in the house. 

But Glyn was firm. The policeman came and was put in 
possession of the facts. A search-warrant was not necessary, he said, 
if the gentleman had reason to believe goods were stolen, and 
charged the maid with stealing, he could insist on the boxes being 
opened. In fact, if the maid refused, he could have them forced 
open. 

But Annette refused the key, refused to go upstairs, refused every- 
thing, and so forced even her mistress into a reluctant belief in her 
guilt. There was nothing to be done but to go up without her, and 
Briggs went with them, armed with a screw-driver and hammer. 
They had hardly reached Annette’s room, however, before she was 
heard coming upstairs like a whirlwind. She rushed into the room, 
squatted herself down upon the largest trunk and refused to allow 
anyone to touch it. 

“Now, look here, miss,” said the stolid policeman, “this sort of 
game won't do at any price. I think the best thing you can do, sir, 
is to give her in charge at once.” 

“I shall be compelled to do so if she continues to throw obstacles 
in our way,” said Glyn. 

At length Annette saw that further opposition was useless, and then 
her anger assumed a new phase. A look of vindictiveness came into 
her face which was not pleasant to behold. 

“Yes. I should advise you to open that box. You'd better. 
You'll find what you don’t expect, Mr. Beverley.” 

Upon which she rose from the trunk and seated herself in a chair. 

“T give you fair warning,” she said, “if you open that box you'll 
regret it to the last day of your life.” 

There was a look of sullen meaning in her face which showed that 
she at least felt the force of her words. 

“T am not to be turned from my purpose by any nonsense of this 
sort,” said Glyn. 

He motioned to Briggs to commence operations. The whole 
thing was repugnant to him to the last degree, but now that he had 
begun, he felt bound to carry it through. 

Suddenly Annette sprang from her seat. ‘ Well then, have it your 
own way,” she cried, flinging a key upon the floor, “and you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing you brought it on yourself.” 

She was perfectly livid by this time. She saw that she could not 
escape, but she resolved to die game. 

“Oh, Glyn; need I stay? This is very horrid,” said Mrs, 
Beverley. 
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“T am very sorry, but I am afraid you must, Laura. You will 
have to identify the things.” 

He glanced at his wife as he spoke. To his surprise she was also 
as pale as a sheet. Annette’s words had filled her with a dull fore- 
boding of evil. 

“Do not take it so to heart,” Glyn said kindly. “It is a most 
disagreeable business, but it will soon be over now.” 

By this time the trunk was open, and Briggs was turning out the 
contents. There was nothing of any importance at first, only 
ordinary wearing apparel. Presently Mrs. Beverley uttered an 
exclamation, Briggs had unfolded a piece of tissue paper and within 
it lay a small gold bracelet. 

“ My bracelet which I thought I had lost at Brighton,” cried 
Mrs. Beverley. 

Then some new gloves were taken out, a fan, a scent-bottle, one or 
two neck-ties, and some handsome lace, all of which Mrs. Beverley 
claimed as her own. ‘The search went on; more things were found, 
the accumulated stores of many months of pilfering. Laura’s anger 
was at length fairly aroused. 

“Abominable! After the kindness I’ve always shown her,” 
she said. 

Annette still sat in dogged silence. The look of vindictiveness 
deepened. Even Glyn was impressed by it. 

At length they came to the bottom of the trunk. ‘There was a 
small mahogany box still left in it, which box has been brought before 
our notice on a former occasion. 

With the same vindictive look in her face Annette rose, and, before 
anyone could prevent her, she seized this box and presented it 
to Glyn. 

“There, sir. Let me recommend that to your notice. There’s the 
box and there’s the key. I hope you will enjoy the contents. If you 
take my advice you'll open that when you are alone.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you I’ll open it now in my wife’s presence,” 
said Glyn, who was disgusted with the audacity of the girl in the face 
of such overwhelming evidence of her guilt. 

“ Just as you please, sir, only don’t say I didn’t warn you. You’ve 
brought it on yourself, mind. Ha, ha, ha! That'll teach you to 
meddle with my affairs again.” 

Glyn placed the key in the lock and raised the lid. His wife was 
close by his side looking on with uneasy curiosity. 

‘Two letters lay within, presenting the curious appearance of having 
been torn into small pieces and stuck together again. 

He had hardly time to recognise the fact when he heard a strange 
sound by his side. He looked round. His wife was staring at the 
letters with livid face and horror-stricken eyes. 

The next moment she had clutched the box tightly in both 
her hands, 
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* Excuse me, Laura,” Glyn answered, tightening his hold upon it, 
*‘T have carried the business so far, and I must go through with it. 
Let go the box.” 

There was no need for a repetition of the request. Mrs. Beverley 
had gone down upon the floor in a dead faint. 

Annette sat grinning like a demon. A dull pain smote Glyn to the 
heart. A second glance at the letters, which lay within, had revealed 
to him the handwriting of one. Could it be ¢he letter—the forged 
letter ? 

He carefully closed the box and put it under his arm. ‘Then he 
gave a pitying glance at his wife. 

“Good heavens! if she is guilty after all,” he muttered to himself. 

“You had better cail some one to attend to your mistress, Briggs,” 
he said. 

He turned and was about to leave the room when the policeman 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“Do you give her in charge, sir?” he asked, jerking his thumb in 
the direction of Annette. 

“T had forgotten,” said Glyn, looking dazed and bewildered. “I 
suppose I have no choice now?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“Then I do.” 

Ten minutes later Annette was on her way to a police station 
in a cab. 

Mrs. Beverley was on her bed with a maid by her side bathing her 
forehead with eau de Cologne. 

Briggs was seated in the servants’ hall with a glass of beer by his 
side, and with the proud consciousness within of having done his 
duty to his master, his queen, and his country. 

Glyn sat alone at the writing-table in his study with his head 
between his hands, and the two letters spread out on the table 
before him. 

And an indescribable anguish wrung his heart, for he saw, at length, 
by what a web of deceit he had been ensnared. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE LETTERS. 


Tue letters so carefully preserved by the unhappy Annette were as 
follows. ‘The first was apparently in the handwriting of Blanche 
Venables. 
“ Hotel Europe, Rome, May, 187-. 
“My pEAREST LaurA,—After all the heart-struggles I have gone 
through, I have at length made up my mind to accept Captain 
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D’Eyncourt. I know you will be very much astonished, and I cannot 
say I am doing it from inclination alone, but my dearest father has 
been, and still is so bent upon it, that I can no longer struggle against 
my fate. He is quite unhappy about it—or rather was until I 
consented. I must admit, too, that George is very much changed. 
He has been most devoted since we have been in Italy, and I think 
perhaps, after all, I judged him too harshly. 

“As it is to be, I have consented to his wish that it should be very 
soon. We go to Naples for a short time and then return here, where 
we shall probably be married. 

“T thought it right to give you the earliest information of this 
important event. You can mention it or not, as you like. Dear 
papa seems so happy in the thought that I shall soon have another 
protector, as he calls it, that I cannot but be happy too. I know I 
shall have your sincerest wishes for my future welfare, although this is 
not now exactly a love-match. Still, I did love him very dearly at 
one time. When do you intend to settle in life again? I should 
think with your pretty face and ample means you might marry anyone 
you like almost. 

“You will not hear from me again until after the event. Continue 
to address here, as there is a little uncertainty about our movements, 
“ Ever your affectionate friend, 

“ BLANCHE VENABLES.” 


The other was from D’Eyncourt to the widow. 


“ Hotel Europe, Rome, May, 187-. 


“My Dear Lavura.—lI have sent the letter. Be very careful how 
you proceed. My advice to you is to let him see the letter if he 
wishes it. I have sufficient faith in my powers of imitation to throw 
him off his guard, and moreover foreign paper and execrable pens are, 
to a certain extent, a disguise in themselves. Another safeguard is 
that he will not have the least suspicion. You may therefore adopt a 
bold course. You need not actually put it into his hands, but let it 
lie on the table or something of that sort, and point it out to him as 
much as to say ‘ you may read it.’ 

“T sincerely hope the plan may succeed as far as you are concerned. 
I have strong hopes that it willfor me. I believe your dearly beloved 
artist is now the only obstacle ; for Blanche sees how much her father 
is bent upon her marrying me, and, with the artist safely disposed of, 
I feel pretty sure she will not hold out long. I hope therefore this is 
the last time I shall have to bother you about money. If you can 
send me fifty by return, it will be a godsend. Pray try and manage 
it, and mind what you are about zz re the letter. Above all, don’t be 
nervous. Success in delicate little matters of this sort depends on 
coolness. ‘Thank heaven! I was never nervous in my life. 

“Tf all goes as we wish, I don’t think there will ever be the least 
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reference to the letter, so we are not likely to be troubled about it in 
future. They will both be too proud to refer to the past, even if they 
meet often, which is by no means likely. I have made all secure 
about other letters. I shall keep them moving about, and get the 
letters from the Post Restante myself, also post them when prac- 
ticable. Good-bye, my dear Laura. It seems odd to look back 
on the past and think of what we are now arranging. However, 
all’s well that ends well. 
“Yours affectionately, G.” 


“T give you fair warning, sir. If you open that box you'll regret it 
to the last day of your life.” 

Those words of Annette’s where ringing in Glyn’s ears as he sat 
gazing with dazed eyes on the letters before him. The maid had 
indeed left him a legacy which would embitter all his future life. He 
could hardly bring himself to believe the horrible deceit which had 
entrapped him, although it was now revealed to him in all its naked 
hideousness. 

The thought that he had sold himself to a woman utterly false and 
bad, who was guilty of lie upon lie, who was in some mysterious way 
closely associated with the villain who had ruined his life, was more 
than he could bear. He sat hour after hour with his hands pressed 
upon his throbbing temples, utterly unable to see his way through the 
labyrinth of deceit which surrounded him. 

“ What does it mean?” he cried. ‘ What is this horrible wicked- 
ness which has entangled me soul and body? What shall I do? 
Where turn for one ray of comfort ?” 

Then indignation strong and burning rose up within him. He 
would go to his wife at once. He would wring from her the secret of 
this devilish bond which existed between herand thisman. ‘Thoughts 
too dark to shape themselves in words darted across his mind. 
“Great heaven !” he exclaimed, “ have I sold myself to a woman who 





is the creature of a man like that! ‘This time she sha// speak the , 


truth or I will not answer for the consequences.” 

He passed upstairs to his wife’s room with rapid strides. She was 
in bed by this time, but a maid still sat by her side, occasionally 
handing her restoratives from a small table close by. Glyn motioned 
to her to leave the room. 

Abject terror was in the wife’s face. She strove hard to hide it and 
moaned feebly as if in pain. 

Glyn had, as we know, a soft heart, but endurance had been taxed 
to its utmost limits, and his heart was turned to stone now. 

“T have read those letters,” he said. ‘ You married me with a lie 


upon your lips. I have not come to waste reproaches on you. I © 


mean to know what this bond is between you and that man.” 
His voice was deep and hoarse, but there was a tone in it which 
told his wife that denial was useless. She tried evasion. 
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“Oh, Glyn, don’t let us have a scene. I am feeling wretchedly ill. 
Give me the eau de Cologne.” 

Glyn sat down on the side of the bed and grasped her wrist. 

“aura, if you died in the next hour, I would wring this secret 
from you. In some way you have allied yourself with this man—this 
scoundrel—whom I hate even to name. I ask again what is this 
mystery?” 

There was no response. 

“Tf I sit here all night I w// know. Your silence confirms my 
worst suspicions. Were you ever in love with him?” 

She started up. “Never,” she answered. “I should be thankful 
if I had never set eyes on him.” 

Her words bore the impress of truth. Glyn knew not what to 
think. 

“Then what is it? Why does he address you by your Christian 
name? How dare he ask you for money?” 

No answer. 

“If I wring the answer from you by force, I will know,” said Glyn 
tightening his grip. “I gave you the chance of peace at Zermatt. 
You lied to me again. As sure as death you shall not do so now.” 

He set his teeth hard. His whole soul was relentless. His very 
nature seemed changed. 

“T did not tell you the truth because I wished to live at peace with 
you—because I loved you, Glyn.” 

“Ah,” cried he. “You defile the name of love by telling me so. 
You, whose married life has been a living lie. Once more, will you 
tell me what this means ?” 

“ T cannot—oh, you hurt me!” 

Glyn flung the arm from him and rose. The fierce anger that 
shook him from head to foot was literally like madness. He was 
wrought to that pitch which has before now ended in murder even in 
generous minds. 

He looked wildly around him, and then for one brief instant 
drooped his face upon the mantelpiece and strove hard for calm. 

“May God keep me in my senses!” he said. 

Then he turned again to his wife. She lay with white face and 
trembling limbs half turned from him. She was afraid to think what 
might follow. 

She was but a weak, miserable, erring woman after all, and 
wretched as far as her nature would let her feel wretchedness. She 
began to sob. 

“Laura,” said Glyn, returning to the bed, “I will give you one 
more chance. If you will tell me the truth, the whole truth now, I 
will strive with all my might to forgive you in the after time. If you 
refuse me, I will never enter your doors again. This is the last time 
I will ask you. What hold has this man upon you?” 

“T cannot tell you, Glyn. I can only say that I have nothing to 
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be ashamed of, and that I hate the very sight of him, the very sound 
of his name.” 

She broke out into wild sobbings and pressed her hands upon her 
face. 

Glyn rose up. The passion had died out of his face, leaving it 
white as marble. Without another word he passed out of the room. 

Laura started up in bed, her eyes streaming with tears—her lips 
quivering with anguish—this time unfeigned. 

“Oh, Glyn, Glyn, you will not leave me!” But his footsteps 
died away on the stairs and two minutes after she heard him open 
the hall door. 

Then she sprang from the bed and in frantic terror ran out to 
the landing. 

“Glyn, for pity’s sake come back.” 

The words came too late—the only response was the slamming 
of the hall door below. Laura flew to the window and threw it up. 

Glyn was pacing rapidly along the street without once looking back. 

A scream rose to the wife’s lips, but a deadly faintness seized her 
heart ere it was uttered. ‘The next moment she lay senseless on 
the floor. 

* * e * * 

Late that night a messenger brought the following from her 
husband : 

“T shall keep to my word. I shall never voluntarily see your 
face again. I shall arrange with your lawyer to set aside two-thirds 
of your income for the payment of your debts. Let me advise you 
for your own sake not to attempt to interfere with this arrangement. 
Let me also advise you to have no further communication with that 
man. I have his letter. if I am not obeyed I shall make it the 
ground of an action. It will therefore depend on yourself whether 
you are spared this exposure. Glyn.” 

Laura’s was not a nature to indulge in grief for any lengthened 
period. The letter found her sitting up in bed sipping warm port 
wine and water. 

After reading the letter she sobbed herself to sleep, thinking herself 
the most wretched and the most ill-treated woman in the world. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
GLYN TAKES HIS DEPARTURE, 


Nor knowing or thinking where he was going Glyn pursued his way 
through Berkeley Square and so still westward into the Park. Rain 
began to descend, but he heeded it not. With bent head and ina 
dull stupor which saved him from the racking misery of the last few 
hours he walked on. He had no definite object in view. He made 
VOL. LX. T 
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no effort to concentrate his thoughts in any one direction. His 
whole life seemed utterly and hopelessly adrift, and for the present, 
at least, he could not even attempt to shape its future. 

The hours dragged slowly by, the rain had settled to a dull drizzle, 
and a thick fog fell upon the vast district of London and its surround- 
ings. Glyn had wandered on through the rain and mist, making a 
long round and instinctively going farther and farther from London. 
The only idea which shaped itself into anything like form was that 
of not going back. 

Towards nightfall he found himself at a roadside tavern close to 
Ealing. The mental torture he had undergone, his prolonged walk 
and the wretched weather told on him at last. He felt he could go 
no further. 

He turned into the bar and asked if he could have accommodation 
for the night. 

The landlord looked at iiim somewhat suspiciously. The arrival of 
a stranger on foot in such weather and without any baggage was 
odd, to say the least of it. Glyn, however, was well and fashionably 
dressed, and could not be taken for anything but a gentleman. ‘The 
required accommodation was therefore forthcoming. 

“T should like a private room if you have it,” he said. “I am 
rather wet, too. You can let me have a fire, I suppose ?” 

“Ves, sir. Jane, get the fire lit in No. 3. What would you like 
to take, sir?” 

“Oh, anything you happen to have. Some cold meat will do.” 

He had become conscious that he was wet through, but having no 
change of clothing he thought it best to say nothing about it. He 
could sit by the fire until he was dry. It was really very little matter 
now. It is surprising how insignificant bodily discomforts become 
in the presence of a great trouble. 

Glyn swallowed some cold meat and a tankard of ale and then 
sat down by the fire. The horrible depression he had undergone 
caused his blood to stagnate in spite of the exercise of walking, and 
he shivered even in front of the fire. He took off his coat and 
waistcoat, and borrowing a coat of the landlord sent his own down 
to be dried. The “boots” provided him with slippers, and although 
decidedly moist with respect to his nether garments he was not 
altogether uncomfortable as he sat with outstretched legs before the 

cheerful blaze. 

He seemed to have reached the end of everything. He was so 
utterly alone. So utterly shipwrecked on the voyage of life. What 
was he to do? where go? 

Of course he knew he would have to set up his easel again. He 
had no other means of support. But he turned from the thought 
now with a shudder. No man can work without some incentive, 
some hope ; but Glyn had neither. He did not care to work to live, 
for life was valueless, and the future was without a hope. 
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Naturally his thoughts turned to Lupton, but that was the last 
place he could go to now. ‘The marriage tie, his duty to his wife, 
had been before him in his recent visit, and had acted to some extent 
as a restraining influence on his love for Blanche. But now this 
influence was withdrawn. He had left his wife for ever. He no 
longer owed allegiance to one so utterly false and bad. He knew, 
therefore, he could not trust himself at Lupton. 

He had failed to wring from his wife the secret of her connection 
with D’Eyncourt. ‘Turn where he would he felt himself defeated. 
Between them they had managed to wreck his life ; but it at least 
brought him this consolation, that he was a comparatively free man. 
He would not now have to endure the incessant torture of an assump- 
tion of affection where it did not exist. 

Where could he go? Where recommence his labours? He 
thought the best plan would be to go abroad and take Kate with him, 
but this idea was no sooner formed than abandoned. If he took 
Kate away from Lupton it would be like the severance of the last tie 
between himself and the woman he loved, and he could not yet 
make up his mind to this. No. The best plan would be to go 
abroad alone. 

Then suddenly the thought of Grace Hurst and the proposed 
exhumation came into his head, and it brought some sense of relief. 
The events of the day had driven all this from his mind. Now that 
he had time to think, it all came back again. Here was something 
to do at all events, something to divert his wretched thoughts. He 
would go to Worthing in the morning. 

“What was his wife about,” he wondered. ‘ Would she be foolish 
enough to think he would relent and return to her? Would they be 
sitting up for him in Bruton Street?” He had not thought of this 
before. It was as well to settle that matter at any rate. 

He rang for writing materials and penned the letter which we have 
already seen. ‘Then he summoned the boots. 

“There is no post to town to-night, I suppose.” 

“Not for delivery to-night, sir.” 

“* Ah—I suppose you could find me a messenger to take a note to 
town. Is there a train up shortly?” 

“Yes, sir, there’s one at 8.56. I could take up the note, sir, if 
you wish.” 

“Thanks. I should be much obliged if you can, It is important.” 

“Tl go at once. Where is it, sir?” 

“ Bruton Street.” 

“ All right, sir. You may depend on me.” 

Glyn took a handful of money from his pocket and selected some 
silver to give to the man. As he did so he displayed four or five 
sovereigns among the silver. 

Boots took the note and read the address. 
“* Any answer, sir?” 
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“ No—merely leave it. Do not wait on any account.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Boots went direct to the landlord. 

“ You thought the gent upstairs was down on his luck. He’s got 
a pocket full of money any way. He’s sending me up with a note to 
Bruton Street. It’s my belief he’s a swell.” 

The information seemed agreeable to mine host. He immediately 
went upstairs and put his whole toilet at Glyn’s disposal. 

Now the payment to boots awakened a new idea in Glyn’s sensitive 
mind. ‘That money which he held in his hand belonged by right to 
his wife. The ring upon his finger had come from her also. 

The thought troubled him. It was not endurable that he should 
be beholden to her even to the extent of sixpence. He carefully 
counted the coins and then sat down to think. 

Presently he got up and went again to the table where he had 
written his letter. He took another sheet of paper and wrote the 
following :— 

“ My Dear Miss VENABLES,—I have left my wife for ever. You 
must know it sooner or later, so I may as well tell you at once. At 
present I am incapable of explaining why, but I will send all particulars 
to Kate, shortly. I will only say now that circumstances have come 
to my knowledge which prove her guilty of treachery and deceit of 
the worst kind. Such, indeed, as I cannot overlook. 

“ My chief object in writing now is to ask a favour. I cannot touch 
that woman’s money and I am without any means. Will you lend 
me twenty pounds until I can see my way a little?” 

“By the way, where is she to send it?” said Glyn as he finished 
the note. ‘“ The best plan will be to post it when I reach 
Worthing to-morrow. I don’t even know the name of an _ hotel 
there now.” 

He addressed the letter and put it in his pocket. Then feeling 
utterly worn out he went to bed. He had hardly laid himself down 
when he was seized with a violent fit of shivering—so violent, indeed, 
that he shook the very bed. 

“What is the meaning of this,” said Glyn, with his teeth chattering 
so that he could hardly frame the words. 

The meaning of it was, that a man cannot undergo the mental 
torture Glyn had endured that day, and afterwards walk in the rain 
for several hours and wind up by sitting before a fire in wet clothes, 
without the body resenting the undue strain which is put upon it. 
He managed by piling things upon the bed to get over the shivering, 
and being thoroughly exhausted he also slept, but when he woke in 
the morning he was hot and feverish and more fit to go into a doctor’s 
hands than to resume his wanderings. 

This was his last thought, however. He swallowed a cup of tea 
and paid his reckoning. ‘Then he took an early train to town and 
booked himself for Worthing, 
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His clothes were not thoroughly dry even now. His head was 
still hot and aching, so of course he sat with the window open, and a 
cold draught of air coming in upon him all the way down the line. 
When he reached Worthing he began to realise that he really was 
feeling seriously ill. He was confused in his ideas, and walked with 
a weak, uncertain step, and all the while his head was throbbing as if 
his temples would burst. 

He managed to get to a shop where he purchased a few necessary 
articles of underclothing and a small bag. ‘Then he made his way to 
the nearest hotel, and seeking a private room, threw himself upon a 
couch. He would rest a bit and get some lunch before calling on 
Mr. Norwood. 


An hour or two after a waiter came down to the landlady. 

‘Please ’um, would you step upstairs to the gent in No. 9. He's 
going on uncommon queer; I think he’s off his head.” 

Before night, Glyn was indeed off his head, and in bed with a 
doctor in attendance. 

“He is very seriously ill—in a high fever in fact. His friends 
should be sent for,” said the doctor. 

“We don’t know who he is,” Said the landlady. 

“He must have some papers or cards about him by which we can 
identify him, surely,” said the doctor. “It won’t do to stand on 
ceremony.” 

Whereupon Glyn’s pockets were searched, and the letter addressed 
to Blanche Venables found therein. 

And an hour later a boy ran up from Harleyford to Lupton with a 
telegram. 

“Landlord of —-— Hotel, Worthing, to Miss Venables, Lupton 
Park, Harleyford. 

“Gentleman named Beverley dangerously ill here. Some friend 
ought to come at once.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A GOOD ANGEL. 


It was one of those glorious days in mid October which come to our 
variable clime now and then like the Indian summer. ‘The air was 
warm and still; the sky more intensely blue even than in the white, 
hot days of August. ‘There was a glory of gold over the woods of 
Lupton, such as Glyn had never before seen, and on this particular 
morning he lay on a couch on the terrace looking far out over those 
golden woods while Kate sat by his side working. 

They had brought him down to Lupton as soon as he was well 
enough to be moved. He had passed very near to those mysterious 
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gates which once entered are never repassed. ‘The very shadow of 
them which had fallen upon him had so taken the life out of him that 
his nearest friends would scarcely have known him. His figure had 
shrunk to half its former dimensions ; his cheeks were hollow, and his 
eyes sunk deep into his head. ‘The fever had done its best to put 
out the lamp of life altogether. 

“TI suppose it was an awfully near shave, Kate,” he said. “ By 
Jove, just look at my fingers! Why, they are hardly bigger than 
yours. ‘There is scarcely anything of me left.” 

“ Quite enough to take care of,” said Kate, drawing the rugs 
around him. “You know you are only out on condition that you 
keep yourself well wrapped up.” 

Glyn submitted like a child. “You have been very good to me, 
Kate,” he said, taking her hand ; “one ought to be thankful under 
all circumstances with such a sister.” 

** And such a friend, Glyn.” 

“Ah! I can’t talk about that ; I should make a goose of myself. 
Why doesn’t she come ?” he added, looking restlessly around. 

“She will presently, dear. I have some things to say to you first. 
Things that I could not tell you before her. I have not been allowed 
to tell you anything before, and now you must not excite yourself too 
much,” 

“Why, what has happened ?” 

“A great many things of course in this long interval. You know 
you have been ill seven weeks.” 

“Is itsomuch? I suppose it must be. It seems like a dream to 
me, and I don’t want to wake up yet. If it is anything to wake me I 
don’t much care to hear it. Is it about that woman ?” 

“Not much about her; she has gone abroad. I believe she 
intends to stay there.” 

“Thank God. But how did you know this?” 

“‘ After you had been ill some days, there came a letter from her, 
which was sent on to me at Worthing. It was to ask if I knew where 
you were, as the tradesmen to whom she owed money were threatening 
proceedings because they had received no answer from you. She said 
she intended leaving for the Continent.” 

“T presume she didn’t tell you why I left her.” 

“We know that, Glyn. We found those letters among others in 
your pocket-book. You were so ill that—that we did not know what 
might happen.” 

“And you think I was justified ? ” 

“T do not see how you could possibly live with her after all that.” 

“ Does Blanche think so?” 

(73 Ves.” 

“Well, about the tradesmen,” said Glyn, after a pause. ‘ Have 
they issued writs against me. ‘They had better attack my person in 
its present condition.” 
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of London came back to him like a black shadow. 
“T am all obedience. What was done?” 


* Blanche did?” 
SViGRe 








He gave a little laugh. The remembrance of those last experiences 
“Hush, Glyn! I cannot go on if you do not hear me quietly.” 


“ Blanche went up to town and saw her lawyer on the subject.” 


“Well, what happened. Did she gain time for me?” 


** She paid the money.” 
“Paid the money!” 
pounds ?” 

“Ves, every farthing of it.” 


Glyn turned half round on his couch with a strange look. 
he gasped. “Paid over three thousand 


Glyn was so silent that Kate looked up in surprise. 


quivering, and a tear stole down his cheek. 


His lips were 


“God bless her for her good deed,” he said at length. 
this must not be. She must be repaid. And yet, God help me, I 


am powerless to do so now.” 


“Stop, Glyn, I have a more cheerful subject than this to talk about, 


something that will relieve your mind greatly.” 
‘What is it ?” 
“ Blanche found a letter for you at Bruton Street. 
down and I opened it. It was from Mr. Norwood.” 
Well.” 


She brought it 


% “ He said he had obtained the necessary permission for exhuming 


the body, and wished you to come.” 


“Yes; what did you do?” said Glyn, sitting up again. 


“Glyn, darling, do let me beg you to be still. 
you don’t.” 
“Well, there then,” said Glyn, lying down again. 


I dare not go on if 


“Now go on. 


I am quite obedient—only don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“Blanche went to Mr. Norwood at once and explained matters. 
He was very sorry to hear of your illness, but he said it need not 
delay matters, as there was no necessity for you to be actually 


present.” 
Well.” 


‘So Blanche gave him instructions to proceed on my authority.” 
“ And has the body been taken up ?” broke in Glyn, eagerly. 


“ Yes—and the will found.” 
> “Ts it possible? In the coffin?” 
“In the coffin—under the body.” 
“ And in favour of my mother—and us?” 
Te 
“Oh, thank heaven, thank heaven!” 


In spite of his efforts to be calm, Glyn had risen up again and was 


gazing with eager eyes at his sister. 
“And does Mr. Norwood say it is all right?” 
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“Well, not quite that, Glyn. There are certain formalities to be 
gone through. We have to prove our identity.” 

“ That’s easy enough, I should think.” 

“Not so easy as you imagine,” said another voice behind him. 
Glyn turned at the sound, and a bright smile came upon his face. 
Blanche had come up quietly across the grass. Glyn put out 
his hand. 

“How awfully good you have been to me! What can I ever say 
or do to prove my gratitude?” he said, his eyes still moist with 
tears. 

“T shall be angry with Kate for having told you, if you say one 
word more,” Blanche said, as she seated herself. ‘Now I have 
interrupted your conversation at a most critical point. You say it is 
easy to prove your identity. You must make haste and get well, 
then, to begin with, for you don’t look by any means yourself 
yet.” 

“ And there are real difficulties, Glyn,” Kate said. “It seems we 
must produce certificates of our darling mother’s marriage and of our 
baptism. Have you any idea where she was married ? ” 

“Not the remotest. But it can be easily ascertained.” 

“ Not so easily. It seems an odd thing, but Mr. Norwood says 
very few people do know where their parents were married.” 

“ But an advertisement would find it.” 

“It seems not in this case. Two or three advertisements have 
already appeared, but there has been no response.” 

“TI hope to heaven there is not to be a hitch after all,” said 
Glyn. 

“We must have patience,” struck in Blanche. ‘I have no doubt 
it will all come right.” 

“T hope it may,” said Glyn. ‘Ihave another and stronger motive 
now for wishing to get the property.” 

Blanche read his thoughts. “Mr. Beverley, if we are to remain 
good friends, you will make no further reference to that subject,” she 
said. “TI shall be seriously offended if you do. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to help you. It has caused me no inconvenience, but 
it will really pain me if you dwell on it.” 

Glyn only replied with another look of gratitude, but not a word 
did he say. 

“Mr. Norwood thinks it probable that the marriage took place in 
some out-of-the-way place in the country,” said Kate. “It was a 
sort of runaway match, I believe. I gathered as much from what 
dear mamma once said to me. Her brother was very much opposed 
to it. In fact, they were never very good friends after.” 

“We must be able to get information in some way,” said Glyn. “I 
must set to work as soon as I am strong enough. ‘There must be 
people about the Glyns’ place who would be able to tell.” 
“Mr. Norwood has made every inquiry,” Kate answered, 
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“ At any rate, I shall not give it up. I shall not be defeated at the 
last moment.” 

“There is a letter from Sib,” said Blanche. ‘She wishes to come 
back, now we are all here again. Poor girl? She is not happy at 
home. She will never be happy anywhere, I fear.” 

There was a step upon the gravel behind them, and the next 
moment Forbes came into view round an angle of the house. 

“Mr. Forbes, you have given us a surprise!” said Blanche, as 
they were all shaking hands. ‘Where have you come from?” 

“I’m stopping with my friend D’Arcy at Welmington. Thought 
I would ride over and look you up. I say, Beverley, you’re looking 
awfully seedy, don’t you know. You must have another cruise in 
the Mayfly.” 

This was Forbes’ specific for all earthly ills, mental and bodily. 

“‘T suppose she is laid up,” said Glyn. 

“No, she is not. I don’t lay her up until all the fine weather is over. 
Besides I am not sure that I sha’n’t take her up the Mediterranean, 
don’t you know. I heard you had been seedy.” 

“You will, of course, stay to luncheon,” said Blanche. 

“Thanks, I don’t mind if I do. The ride has given me an 
appetite. I feel all the better for it. I haven’t been quite up to 
the mark lately.” ' 

It was impossible to resist a laugh. As usual Forbes looked the 
picture of robust health. 

So the morning passed away quite cheerfully in spite of sickness 
and recent sorrow. ‘There was a healthy genial atmosphere about 
Forbes which could not fail to influence those with whom he was 
brought into contact. Besides he came like a breath from the outer 
world, and gave them all sorts of amusing anecdotes of people 
Blanche had known, and retailed Reginald Barker’s latest don mots. 
It took them out of themselves and away from their own sad thoughts. 

“You must ride over and see me as soon as you are strong 
enough,” said Forbes as he took his departure. “I’ve no doubt 
Miss Venables will show you the way. What do you say, Miss 
Beverley? Will you come? I know D’Arcy will be charmed to see 
you all. In fact he told me to say so.” 

“Tt is very kind of him,” said Blanche. 

“T’m afraid it will be some time before I can mount a horse, 
judging from my present condition,” said Glyn. 

“Not a bit of it,” rejoined Forbes. ‘A fellow with your constitu- 
tion ought to pull round in a week, don’t you know. I shall expect 
you all, mind. Don’t you forget, Miss Beverley.” 

“T should enjoy it immensely,” said Kate. Forbes’ gaze lingered 
on her a moment, and the thought crossed his mind that her face 
was a very sweet one, in spite of the proximity of Blanche. 

“Shall you be staying long at your friend’s,” asked Glyn, “I 
should like to ride over very much,” 
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“Well, we shall be knocking the pheasants about for another 
three weeks or so. You will be well enough long before that, don’t 
you know.” 

“T hope so.” 

“T’m awfully glad to have seen you all. I shall tell D’Arcy 
you’re coming. By Jove, haven’t a single match in my pocket. 
Don’t be horrified at my asking for a light, Miss Venables.” 

Blanche and Kate had gone with him to the hall door. The 
servant went back for a match. Forbes mounted his horse. 

“That will do, thanks,” he said to the groom, slipping a coin into 
his hand. 

The man touched his hat and departed. Forbes leaned down 
from his saddle. 

“TI say, Miss Beverley, you know I don’t ask out of idle curiosity, 
but what’s the truth about your brother and his wife? ‘They’re 
saying all sorts of things about it in town. I should like to know 
the real state of the case to stop any evil tongues, don’t you know. 
Are they separated ?” 

“Yes,” said Kate. “It is impossible for him to live with her. 
She has behaved atrociously. We quite sanction it.” 

“Oh, then it zs her fault! Well, then I won’t inquire into particu- 
lars. I knew your brother was the right sort. ‘That’s why I asked, 
as I like to be correct, don’t you know. Well, good-bye again,” he 
added as the match which the servant brought was handed to him. 

He lit his cigar and went off at a brisk pace down the drive, 

“What a good fellow that is, Kate,” said Blanche. ‘One of the 
most honest and straightforward men I know.” 

“Yes,” said Kate. “He seems very nice. I like him because he 
appears so fond of Glyn.” 

Forbes’ invitation was lightly given and lightly received. It was 
suggested as a pleasant excursion for the invalid. How little any of 
them foresaw that it would be pregnant with events which would 
influence all their after lives ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE SILENCE OF BIRDS. 
By F. A. FULCHER. 


“THE nightingale has hung a cold chain of silence about her neck, 

the cuckoo has stretched his long wings and flown away, and 
it Would seem as though the lesser birds could not sing without their 
leaders, for silence falls in the woodland aisles and broods over the 
fields. The time of the silence of birds has come. 

In silence they flit from bough to bough, biding in the shade 
through the hot days, while the glare quivers shimmering on the 
meadows. In silence they feed at stated times, father and mother 
bird still accompanied by their young; and even when night falls it 
is almost in silence that whilom singing birds go to bed. You may 
hear a little chattering if you rise early enough to see them take their 
morning bath in the shallows of a stream, or in the dusty roadway, and 
hear them whisper, as they say good-night, an echo of the morning 
hymn they sang of late; a faint curfew ; this is all that still vibrates 
upon the air that so lately resounded with song. 

I speak of the music of sylvan districts. On the sea-shore the 
curlews whistle, and the gulls clang and wail; in some wild and 
desolate spots the herons screech at night, and the solitary raven 
croaks by day; but as it is not worth our while to praise their voices, 
they think it is not worth their while to enforce silence that we may 
the more admire periods of song. 

It is just between the time of the first flowering of the roses and 
the second crop that birds are most dumb. Nothing else of all the 
beauties of summer shows signs of fading when their song begins to 
wax faint. Our gardens are resplendent, the summer flowers have not 
abated one jot of their beauty and fragrance ; the autumn luxuriance 
begins to show, and the wild fields are growing golden where 
corn ripens. One glance at the king-fisher as he sits by the streams 
will tell you it is still halcyon days. Nevertheless, the birds are moping. 

Perhaps the first thing that takes the heart out of a bird is the 
harassing task of bringing up the young. 

It is not only the geese that expect their offspring to turn out swans, 
and anyone who watches birds may see what unremitting care and 
attention are given to the rearing and disciplining of fledgelings. It is 
necessary to the proper development of these that they should be fed 
continuously all day long—the good parents go to and fro, bringing 
insects, worms, and grubs which they have captured, and stuffing 
them down hungry throats. But this is as nothing to the cares that 
follow when they are a little older. I have seen a sparrow, who was 
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teaching her little ones to fend and forage for themselves in a London 
street, in an agony of mind because they could not be induced to get 
out of the way quickly enough to insure safety at the approach of a 
hansom cab, In the country these anxieties are even more 
harrowing, for stoat and weasel, hawk and owl, pike in the river and 
snakes in the grass, are even less alarming to unsuspecting youngsters 
than a monster cab. 

Have you ever seen young birds being taught to fly? This isa 
difficult and all-important accomplishment which must be learnt. We 
have watched a brood of young swallows ranged upon a window sill, 
while the old birds hovered round, begging and commanding them to ° 
take the first leap. First one and then another adventured itself, and 
following its parents on a short trial trip, was brought home in safety, 
and then again enticed to trust itself to the insecure waves of the 
ocean of air. If one turned coward, he was hustled and pushed off. 
The guillemot carries its gigantic squab down from the precipitous 
crag, and tosses it off into the surf without preliminary lessons in 
swimming. ‘There are other things to be taught, too; how and when 
and where to travel ; this comes next. Mr. Fowler, in his charming 
book, ‘A Year with the Birds,’ says that a waiter at the hotel at 
Hospenthal, whom he considers a reliable observer, told him he had 
seen the martins so eager to induce their young to leave the nest 
before it was too late, that they pulled them out by main force, and 
compelled them to join the general assembly on the steeple. 

Is it possible that the moral welfare of young birds is a subject of 
concern? I wonder if high hopes are centred in this rising genera- 
tion ; if the rook, that has failed to make a mark, feels sure that the 
little black crow in the nest will get into parliament and wisely rule the 
destiny of a rookery sitting among his peers? If the falcon, that has 
been worsted in the strife, looks eagerly for the first sign of ambition 
in one of those balls of white down, sure that he will retrieve the 
honour of his house? I wonder if the hero of a hundred fights looks 
to his young hopeful to support the cause, and if the traveller sees in 
his the pioneer of the future? If so, no wonder that they cease to 
sing when the young ones begin to grow up. 

Year by year, as the time of silence steals on, 


“A slaughter to be told in groans and not in words, 
A very St. Bartholomew of birds” 


becomes imminent, and before the flowers hang their heads in sorrow, 
and before the leaves upon the trees turn red with shame and indigna- 
tion, perhaps the singers in the garden-walk, the harpers in the trees, 
turn to their calendar, and remembering past years, shudder to see how 
near are certain ill-fated days. It is hard to sing with a sad heart. 

I remember hearing a true story of some shipwrecked sailors whose 
hearts failed them, and whose powers seemed well-nigh spent as they 
pulled for the shore in an overloaded boat against a stormy sea. All 
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hope seemed about to be abandoned, when suddenly one of the men, 
addressing a girl who had beguiled many an evening of a long and 
tedious journey by singing to their fellow-passengers, said: “I think if 
you would sing to us it would help us.” And the girl’s voice rose, faint 
at first and wavering ; but gaining control, she sang song after song 
bravely and patiently, and the rowers inspirited, bent to their task 
with renewed courage, and the shore was reached in safety. The 
timid little birds are not able to lead a forlorn hope with fortitude 
like this. 

But if family cares or sad forebodings have anything to do with 
bird-silence, it is only indirectly. ‘The real reason why the birds are 
so subdued and morose is because they are turning grey; they are 
changing gay feathers for dull ones, they are losing their beauty. 
The cause is not apparent when first we miss their song. The 
chaffinch’s head is blue and the linnet’s breast rosy, but nevertheless, 
the change has slowly but surely begun to set in when first we listen 
in vain for their voices. 

Moping is synonymous with moulting. When this is over some 
birds become musical again, though spring be far off. The robin is, 
in the districts I know well, the most persistent singer of all. He sings 
in the autumn and at Christmas-time, in wind and rain and snow and 
frost, yet he is still while he changes his bright waistcoat for one of a 
duller hue. The missel-thrush will again pour forth his wild melody 
from the top of a forest tree when his moult is complete, and again 
before the year is out we shall hear the warbling of wren and 
dunnock. . The silence of August and September is more deep than 
the quiet of winter. 

To those who are accustomed to listen to bird-song with pleasure 
this silence is very noticeable. Like the babble of a purling stream, 
or the rush at a weir, or the steady sawing of workmen in the forest, 
or the whetting of scythes in a hayfield, the song of birds is part of 
country quietness ; it soothes rather than disturbs ; far from interrupting 
thought it pacifies the spirit and drugs the mind to dreamy contem- 
plation. This as a rule is the effect, there are of course exceptions. 
I have crept so near to a singing nightingale that its voice sounded 
like a trumpet, so strong and loud and vehement is this “voice of the 
night ” when heard at close quarters. 

And _ now the enchanted flute is still, and we ask why. Moulting 
seems to bea severe trial to a bird; if it were asked to put on convict 
dress it could not skulk and look more shamefaced. Birds that are 
moulting remain as far as possible in seclusion; they not only fear 
to let their voices be heard, but hide in trees and bushes, in grass or 
reeds. ‘This is especially the case with the birds that moult quickly 
and at stated periods; the falcons who change one feather at a time, 
so slowly that they seem to me shedding feathers all the year round, 
are not affected by the process. It is not only cage birds that 
become weak and out of sorts in the moulting season, the wild birds 
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enjoying freedom are likewise invalided, and it would not do for the 
predatory hawks to become enfeebled by such strong measures ; this 
is why their moult, like some forms of work, is continuous but not 
exhaustive. ‘The owls, strange to say, do not share their prudence ; the 
little birds sometimes take advantage of the enemy, and mob a brown 
owl that is sulking in the hollow of a tree with his best pinions gone, 
a formidable enemy even with his wings clipped though. 

This courage of birds in braving strong oppression is often seen. 
Many a time have we watched a cuckoo in flight, beating along just 
like a pigeon, and cuckooing loudly the while, pursued by one or two 
tiny birds, evidently complaining aloud of having been routed and 
put to confusion. I have before me while I write a note just come 
from Ireland, of a golden eagle that was seen on one of the highest 
mountains of Donegal, flying before the attack of two ravens and 
a little hawk. And I know of a peregrine falcon whose nest was 
sacked by a pair of ravens who had reason to suspect it of having 
stolen two blotchy green eggs. 

But as a rule the time of silence is a time of peace. Strife fierce 
and deadly comes into the lives of some birds in the autumn, when 
the cock robins fight their own young in the determination to have 
no over-population of robin districts, and drive them to emigrate by 
tyranny. In the spring, when the capercailzie and the blackcock 
engage in desperate tournaments ; later, too, when the cuckoo in the 
nest strives with its young foster-brothers, and young crows are 
fighting for the biggest worm; there are disgraceful scenes among 
flying folk. 

Now all is harmony, and this also may account in some measure 
for the silence. Some of the songs of birds are songs of anger, war- 
cries of rivals and the signal of green-eyed jealousy. ‘The sounds that 
charmed us of late were not all sonnets to a mistress’s eyebrow. It 
is the fashion rather to interpret the songs of birds as though they 
were all songs of love and joy, and so they are in the main ; but anyone 
who has listened while two robins poured forth their vituperations, and 
then watched them while they fought to the death, will see other 
reasons for song. ‘The robin is always the best example of strife in 
birds, though other virtues have given him the special connection 
with the time of peace and goodwill which he enjoys. Silent now 
after the spring rhapsody, robin-redbreast, you will carol then, and we 
will not ask what are the words of your song, but in the glamour of 
your trilling hear the verses that suit our mood. 

It is easier to interpret bird-silence, than to translate bird-song ; 
each feathered singer is at liberty to mystify us if he be so minded ; 
but this is always the refrain — 

“Thus do I sing my weary song, 
Wherever the four winds blow ; 


And this same song my whole life long, 
Neither poets nor painters know.” 





































ELISABETH RIVERS: A STUDY IN CRAYONS. 
By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


“°Tis Life whereof our nerves are scant.” 


L. 


THE DARKENED WINDOW—WITHOUT. 


” HAve you ever thought of it—how some lives seem to be all 
outlined in shadow? One dim level uniform grey, save 

where it merges into deeper blackness? No colour, no brightness 

anywhere ; the highest lights being the mere absence of gloom ?” 

The speaker turned interrogatively towards the bright-faced girl 
who sat beside him, and who looked up with a pair of wistful, 
wondering eyes, trying to find some clue to her companion’s speech. 
There was to her but little in the scene around them to. have 
prompted his question. Everything about them seemed to suggest 
that easy-going life which verges upon commonplace, so safe, so 
pleasant, so secure, so far removed from every element of tragedy. 

It was five o’clock on a blazing August afternoon, but here under 
the spreading trees of Garden Court, there was comparative coolness 
and air. 

It was a “ visitors’” day, and the lawn was dotted over with easy 
chairs wherever there was an inch of shade to be found. ‘There was 
a pleasant clinking of silver and clatter of plates, under the old oak 
tree, where the hostess dispensed her fragrant cups of tea and coffee 
to the thirsty multitude. 

Phyllis St. Clare, as she sat in her low wicker seat, pleasantly 
conscious of the dainty prettiness of her afternoon gown, and happy 
though she scarcely knew why in her present company, looked across 
the garden with puzzled thoughtfulness, but found no clue to the 
riddle. 

It was always like this on Saturday afternoons at the Court. There 
was no greyness, no shadow here. 

a Ralph Oliphant himself as he stood beside her, tall and strong, 
with a smile on his handsome face, seemed but the proper comple- 
ment of it all. 

But his words struck a jarring note—a hint of a world, where things 
did not go on so smoothly and comfortably as they had done in Phyllis’ 
brief nineteen years of experience. She was at the age when girls are 
sensitive to the least change in the spiritual atmosphere, and she felt 
—if an almost unconscious impression can be called feeling—as if a 
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cloud were passing over the sun. ‘There was a touch of impatience, 
the instinctive recoil of a child from the graver side of life, as she 
answered her companion. 

“T do not understand you. What makes you say such things ?” 

Ralph Oliphant hesitated. He was about to change the subject 
with some jesting remark, but there was something in the flower-like 
face raised to his which seemed to bespeak a sympathy, a desire to 
fathom his mood, that drew him out in spite of himself. There was 
a womanly soul hidden behind the frank child’s eyes, and he found 
himself replying to the unspoken rather than to the spoken question. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I did not mean to trouble you. A day 
like this doesn’t seem quite the time for discussing metaphysical 
problems, does it! Indeed it was the sharpness of the contrast 
between the scene and a face that caught my eye again just then 
that made me speak as I did.” 

“A face—someone here! Why, who could it have been?” and 
the girl sat up and surveyed the groups around her in deeper 
perplexity. 

“T wonder if you can find it,” the young man said as he seated 
himself beside her. ‘It may not look in the least the same to you.” 

Phyllis’ glance wandered from one to the other with eager scrutiny. 
She was bent on discovering who this clever artist—who appeared 
to her a heaven-descended genius—could have meant; but among all 
that familiar crowd there seemed no one to whom his strange words 
could apply. 

There was her aunt at the tea-table, her uncle in his easy-chair 
beside her indulging in a surreptitious doze behind his Quarterly— 
prosperous, middle-aged, pre-eminently “ comfortable.” Certainly it 
could be neither of these. 

‘There was the vicar—he had known troubles in his day, though he 
was smiling cheerfully enough now, but he was portly and had a 
double chin, and was as far outside the realms of that mysterious 
sadness, the girl thought, as the merry boyish young deacon, who was 
enlivening his first curacy by falling madly in love with mischievous 
Miss Katie, the youngest daughter of a neighbouring rector. 

There were the girls and boys from Greenthorpe, and Hillborough, 
and the new-comers at Roslyn Lodge and their mother, and the 
heiresses from Netley and the Fallows, with some of the gentlemen 
from Ascot House, in close attendance, and the vicarage girls—but 
it could not be any of these. They were all lively enough, and at 
present the coming tournament, which was being animately discoursed 
upon, seemed the only thing of importance in the universe. 

Who could he have meant ! 

At that moment a quartette of tennis players strolled away to the 
courts, and through the intervening space her glance fell upon the 
figure of a woman sitting somewhat apart from the rest, her hands 
lying idly in her lap, and silent amid all the hum of conversation. 
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She was dressed in some soft dull grey material which fell in loose 
folds about her feet, and had a sort of dim nebulous look even in the 
strong sunshine—for the wearer had pushed her chair backward into 
the full light. The face which was turned towards the girl was as 
familiar to her as all the rest. A grave, quiet, almost expressionless 
face, and hair of that nondescript shade that is neither fair nor brown, 
and guiltless of wave or fringe, was coiled loosely about the well-set 
head. A certain dignity in the figure, a certain nobleness and refine- 
ment of features, might have gained for the possessor admirers after a 
thoughtful sort, had it not been for the curious lack of expression that 
marked every look and gesture, and seemed to cast a veil over the 
whole personality—as if the soul that inhabited it had withdrawn, and 
sat apart in some hidden recess unknown to others, even as the 
bodily presence sat apart and took no share in the homely life going 
on around. 

Something of this, the colourlessness rather than the more subtle 
with-holding, made itself felt by Phyllis, but only in its most obvious 
aspect, as her wondering exclamation: “Surely you cannot mean 
Elisabeth Rivers !” showed. 

“That lady sitting near the rowan tree. Well guessed. It was she 
I meant. Is that her name? Who is she?” 

“She is our vicar’s step-daughter,” answered the girl deprecatingly. 
“TI suppose I am very stupid, but is there anything so very re- 
markable about her? Do you know, she always strikes me as 
common-place.” 

“ Common-place—with a face like that!” exclaimed the artist. 
“Tt would not say much for the happiness of this troublesome world 
if that were an ordinary type. Do you catch the expression of her 
eyes? She is looking straight at us, but she doesn’t see us in the 
least. What can have given her that look, I wonder? Her face 
interests me immensely. I have been watching her all the afternoon. 
I wonder what can be her story!” 

“‘T don’t believe she as a story,” responded Phyllis, “ unless keep- 
ing her father’s house, and mending all the socks, and acting as a 
parochial wet-blanket is what you call having a story. But she is 
really very good. I don’t know what the vicar would have done with- 
out her when his wife died and left him with all that large family. 
It is because I am stupid, I suppose, but do you know, she has never 
seemed to me anything but just ordinary. Not at all my idea of a 
person with ‘a story ?’” 

“It is because you are so young,” he said gently. “God forbid 
that you should guess the tragedies that underlie so much of what we 
call ‘ common-place.’” 

“ But I wish I could see with your eyes,” said the girl wistfully. 
“Tell me what Elisabeth looks like to you.” 

And she turned with a new interest towards the unconscious 
subject of their conversation, who lay back in her chair, sheltered 
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from general view by the cheerful conclave of matrons, and gazing 
out towards the sunset with level lids that neither wavered nor 
drooped, her figure sharply outlined in the vivid light, but seeming 
rather to absorb without reflecting the surrounding glow. 

Ralph Oliphant smiled. 

“It is a little difficult to paint a portrait in words,” he said. “I 
could show you better what I meant on canvas. Have you ever sat 
in the dusk watching a darkened window, wondering what is behind 
it, and fancied to yourself all sorts of pleasant things? And then 
suddenly from within there comes a stream of light, showing you the 
interior as it is, and its inhabitant, and for one brief moment you 
stand face to face, it may be with some overpowering trouble, some 
awful and crushing sorrow ; and then the light vanishes, and the window 
is dark and expressionless as before ?” 

He paused, and the girl gave him a quick flash of comprehension. 

“Yes,” she said. “I see what you mean. And is ¢hat like 
Elisabeth to you?” 

“That is how her face impresses me. It sounds fantastic enough 
considering I have never even spoken to her, but I will tell you what 
made me think of it. It was when you were busy with your guests, 
and I was wandering about the garden, and had come quite close to 
her. There must have been a little shift in the wind, I think, for 
suddenly there came up the valley a sound of Hillborough bells— 
they are too far off to be heard as a rule, you know—and even then 
you could only catch them disjointedly ; just a clear sharp double or 
treble peal, and then stillness. I was looking straight at her, and I 
saw her start and turn in the direction of the sound, and her face 
seemed to me alight, while in her eyes was the hungriest look I ever 
saw in any human being. It was the look of one worsted by fate, 
and unreconciled. I marvel what sorrow can have brought it there. 
It perfectly haunts me.” 

There were tears in Phyllis’s eyes, for she was very tender of heart. 
Her companion’s manner, his earnestness, and the intense interest he 
showed in the matter, carried her away with him, and filled her with 
keen self-reproach. At the moment she forgot it was all a case of 
conjecture, and it was all she could do to restrain herself from running 
to Elisabeth and begging her pardon for so misunderstanding her, and 
entreating to know what it was that troubled her ! 

Fortunately for all concerned Miss Rivers at that moment rose from 
her seat, and the spell that enchained her two absorbed watchers was 
rudely broken, as she took her father’s arm and quietly gave the 
signal to her young step-sisters that it was time for moving. 

“We shall be late for dinner as it is,” she said to the vicar in 
level matter-of-fact tones ; “and you know you have a parish meeting 
afterwards.” 

“Bless my soul! soI have. I had quite forgotten all about it. 
It is well you keep the family memory, Elisabeth, my dear,” and the 
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good man bustled off, saying hasty farewells as he went, and followed 
more slowly by his blooming tribe of girls, who grumbled openly at 
having to leave so early. 

Miss Rivers came up to say good-bye to Phyllis, and was introduced 
to Oliphant, and a few desultory remarks passed between the three. 
Then as she turned to go the elder woman said a few words to the 
girl about parish matters, plunging into the subject of classes, clubs, 
guilds and dorcases, as though these things were the whole interest of 
her life. ‘We shall see you to-morrow at the G. F. S. then,” she 
said, “the girls always rejoice when it is your afternoon.” 

She looked so quiet, so staid, so very, very ordinary, that Oliphant 
felt an unreasonable revulsion of interest. His enthusiasm was 
chilled in spite of himself. 

“Have we been dreaming?” he asked his companion. But she 
shook her head ; she was pondering a problem for herself. Why had 
Elisabeth looked from her to Oliphant with such a strange regard ? 
What did that swift glance say—in which pity, warning, nay, even 
envy seemed blent? What could she have meant? And Phyllis at 
least was by no means inclined to give up the halo of mystery in 
which her companion had invested the woman whom she had 
hitherto regarded with such cool indifference. ‘ 

“No, I think you are right,” she answered. “There 7s something 
more in her than I have ever seen; but I never knew Elisabeth look 
as she did to-day.” 

“‘ Bother the G. F. S!” exclaimed the artist with whimsical irrita- 
tion. ‘It comes right in my light, so to speak. Miss St. Clare, if 
I could get that other expression I told you of fixed on my canvas 
my fortune’s made. It is just what has been haunting me for weeks, 
as a possibility that I could not realise, and I had almost thought I 
must give up the subject ; I could not get the woman’s face to express 
what I meant. Now if I could but remember and reproduce it, I 
should have succeeded. I shall have no fear then ; it will be /.” 

“Oh, how I should like to see your picture! Do tell me about 
it,” cried the girl eagerly. ‘ But you are sure to be able to do it, any 
one as clever as you,” she added with innocent flattery which was so 
honest that it rang pleasantly on the young man’s ear, although he 
knew it was valueless. 

“You shall see it,” he said lightly. ‘I shall want you to tell me if 
my brush has spoken the truth; and if you say it has I shall know 
that I am going to make my fortune, as I said.” 

“Do you want to make it so very much?” she asked wistfully, 
He was so good and true, surely kind Heaven could deny him nothing. 

“T want a heap of things,” he returned gaily, “in fact I never 
knew how much I wanted till to-day.” His eyes rested on the girl’s 
face as he spoke, and something in look and tone brought the foolish 
colour flying to cheek and brow. Her glance fell before his, and yet 
she felt strangely happy though she knew not why. 
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“What would any one say to us if they knew we had been 
character-studying, and talking life-problems all the afternoon!” he 
said. ‘I ought to apologise for the novel way in which I have been 
entertaining a young lady.” 

They were walking slowly towards the house, for the guests were 
rapidly departing, and the deserted chairs that bestrewed the grass 
had a somewhat melancholy effect. 

“Tt has been a lovely afternoon,” said the girl evasively. 

“Tt has to me, at least,” returned the other significantly, and then 
they were silent. 

“ After all,” observed Oliphant at last, recurring to the subject 
which was still uppermost in his mind, “G. F. S. or no, she has a 
finely set head. I wonder if she would let me make a study of 
it; it would be an incalculable help. And I wonder why—if I am 
right—and how—she manages to draw that veil between herself 
and all the world. Do her own people even know anything of her? 
I doubt it.” 

“Tt must be very difficult,” said Phyllis dubiously—she was frank 
herself to a fault, and her happy young experiences as yet knew no 
need of reserves. 

“Some characters are like flawless crystal, having nothing to 
conceal and only giving back Heaven’s light,” said the young man. 

How pretty she was, he thought, with the sun-glow falling on the 
folds of her white dress, and touching the soft fluffy hair into deeper 
colour, while the sweet blue eyes looked out upon the world with 
such friendly confidence. What a contrast between these two! And 
there rose up in his heart a passionate desire that was as a prayer, 
that sorrow might at least be far from this girl whose feet were even 
now at the opening door of life. 


II. 


THE DARKENED WINDOW—WITHIN. 


Ir was a perfect summer’s night, the belfry clock at Hillborough had 
struck eleven some minutes ago, but the full tide of the harvest moon 
as it flooded meadow and garden poured in at Elisabeth’s open 
window, and made the little room as light as day. 

The house was very still, for they kept early hours at the Vicarage, 
and by this time everyone was in bed and presumably asleep ; only 
the slow monotonous tick of the old hall clock and the chirp of a 
wakeful cricket broke the silence, and Elisabeth Rivers as she sat in 
a low chair by the wide-set casement had the world to herself to all 
intents and purposes. She was wrapped in a loose white dressing- 
gown and her face looked even paler than usual in the soft moon 
rays. Her hands lay in her lap, not idly, as one dreaming pleasant 
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dreams, but closely locked together, and her eyes had a strained 
look in them as she gazed out into the night. 

From the dusky garden rose up the scent of the late roses, and the 
summer lilies that showed silvered and ghostly by the wicket-gate. 
In the near distance were the fields ripening to harvest, and beyond 
them the slender spire of the church piercing the blue ether, and 
again beyond that the stretch of hills that shut in the little hamlet, 
with the moonlight lying richly on their heathery summits. All 
seemed to breathe of peace, the strange pause and hush of the world 
before one busy day joins hands with another. 

It was a lovely landscape, but the lonely watcher was conscious 
neither of the beauty nor of the stillness; she saw none of these 
things. For her the sleeping fields and pastoral calm had no 
existence. 

Before her eyes there surged a grey expanse of sea, dashing with 
angry vehemence against a rocky coast, the white foam rising and 
scattering like snowflakes in the waning light of a November day. 
Over the heaving waters came the melancholy wailing of the autumn 
winds: now lashing the waves into redoubled fury, now rushing 
madly between the cleft rocks inland, sweeping over the barren fields 
and whirling the last few crackling leaves from the dismantled trees. 
There was no break in the cheerless clouded sky overhead, no-sound 
save the mournful cries of a flock of sea-gulls and the mingled strife 
of winds and waves. 

So real was the picture-world to the onlooker that she shivered in 
the still, warm room as she gazed on it. 

Then as one who dreams she saw two figures standing under the 
shelter of a great overhanging crag—the woman holding on with one 
hand to a jutting mass of stone as though scarcely able even thus to 
keep her footing. She had just finished speaking and turned with 
white set lips towards her companion. There was a cloud of shame 
and gloom on the handsome face of the man, and he flung the words 
defiantly through his clenched teeth :—‘“ It is best to know the truth 
—JT never loved you.” It seemed to Elisabeth that the woman threw 
up her hands and fled; fled through the pitiless storm from the yet 
more pitiless face of the man who had mortally wounded a human 
soul that trusted him—and suddenly, sharply, distinctly, down the 
wind came the treble chiming of far-off bells. 

The dreamer pressed her hands to her throbbing forehead, and the 
picture vanished, giving place to the old familiar outlook and the four 
walls that hemmed in her monotonous daily life. 

Very rarely, even to herself, did Elisabeth unclose the doors of that 
barred and buried past. Why had it all come back to-night to 
torture her? Why had she allowed herself to live the old agony over 
again? Had she so little blotted it all out that the mere echo of 
that distant unexpected peal of bells should break down the barriers 
which she had raised with such painful toil? Was it that, or the new 
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light in Phyllis St. Clare’s face as she sat under the larch-trees—that 
subtle, undefinable look that is the sure herald of life’s deeper 
experiences? Was it the look half-playful, half-admiring, yet wholly 
reverent, in the young man’s eyes as he turned again and again to his 
companion? ‘These things were all an old story ; she had seen the 
drama of love played out over and over again during the last twelve 
dreary years ; why, to-day, should it have the power to stir the leaden 
calm that seemed to her now the only desirable gift she craved ? 

But the flood-gates were open, it was useless now to try to stem 
the tide. The past must have its way to-night before it would 
consent to be lulled to sleep by the dull anodyne of an accustomed 
hopelessness. 

She rose from her seat and began noiselessly pacing the narrow 
room. Picture after picture rose up before her troubled imagination, 
from her sad repressed childhood to that page of her life on which 
those words she had just seemed to have heard anew were written as 
in letters of flame. 

Once more she saw herself an unloved child, grave, reserved 
beyond her years, as she first came to live at the vicarage when her 
mother married again. Her own father was but a misty memory to 
her, but she clung to that with all the force of a silent undemonstrative 
nature. She was capable of deep affection, but she had had little or 
no sympathy with the frivolous, pleasure-loving woman who, after a 
brief and noisy period of mourning, had let another man step 
comfortably into the dead husband and father’s place. How 
sorely the child Elisabeth had resented that marriage no one ever 
knew. 

Her step-father was kind enough, for he was a good man, but he 
contented himself with outward acts of justice, and never attempted 
to fathom what might lie beneath the surface. He could not under- 
stand his step-daughter, he frankly confessed, but like most other 
people he comforted himself with the reflection that there was 
probably very little to understand. ‘To her mother the girl was a 
sealed book, and perhaps her vague consciousness of her young 
daughter’s silent disapproval set them still further apart, for she 
certainly lavished all the affection she was capable of on the children 
that now came in such quick succession, that their advent was a little 
overpowering. Elisabeth was undoubtedly a great help in the house- 
hold, and she was fond of her young brothers and sisters, but there 
was a considerable gap of years between them, and it never occurred 
to her to make companions of them. 

So her life grew with a certain warp in it. Her young heart was 
silent like some instrument waiting for the touch of the master-hand 
that should call forth all the music that was in it. It was a dreary 
youth just when the world should have been at its brightest, and 
Elisabeth, looking backwards, now felt the dispassionate pity of a 
spectator as she recalled her stunted colourless girlhood. 
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But there is a time of change for all things. 

When she had just grown into womanhood, she left her home and 
went to live with her father’s sister. And there, in her cousin, she met 
the man who was to alter the whole face of the world for her—whose 
hand was to smite the stony rock so that the living waters should 
gush forth. 

He was a few years her senior; a clever man with many shining 
and attractive qualities, and with a versatile talent almost amounting 
to genius, but changeable as the winds that blow. His intellectual 
interests were developed far beyond his capacities for affection, and 
for the rest he was selfish, though his winning manners went far to 
hide the fact not only from others but from himself. In his cousin 
he found a congenial companion, one able to follow his varying moods 
and fancies, to interest herself in all his pursuits,-and to care for his 
success with an enthusiasm that outdid his own. When it is added 
that this companion was a girl in the early prime of her womanhood, 
and whose sensitive mobile face, though it had no claim to actual 
beauty, was not without a certain quaint charm all its own, it is not to 
be wondered that he enjoyed her society to the full with all| the 
ardour of a pleasure-seeker, and with little thought whither the 
intimacy might lead, or what effect it might have on her who now 
added a new zest to his life. 

To Elisabeth, Walter Lloyd was as a magician opening up vistas 
of knowledge and beauty undreamt of before, satisfying at once the 
starvation of both brain and heart. She repaid him with a devotion 
all the more passionate for years of self-repression, a love that knew 
no bounds, no reservations, but poured its all before those careless 
feet. It was a golden summer in a hitherto wintry lot. The girl 
was wrapped in a mist of happiness, and ere either had time to realise 
whither the current was carrying them, they had passed the safe 
and easy shores of friendship and drifted into an acknowledged 
engagement. 

Expediency—for Elisabeth was not portionless—cousinly affection, 
intellectual sympathy, and that desire of possession that is so strong 
in some natures if they recognise that anything is coveted by others, 
brought matters to a climax, and Lloyd spoke the hasty words that 
changed their relationship for ever. 

But scarcely had the girl had time to grasp and marvel over the 
wonderful joy that had befallen her, than there came jarring notes in 
the perfect harmony. 

Utterly incapable of sounding the depths of the love that his 
heedless hands had grasped at, the young man found in the necessarily 
closer intimacy into which they were thrown, a strain that fretted and 
irked him from the first. Her silent devotion, which he felt instinct- 
ively was exceeding great, made too large though unconscious demands 
upon his easy-going affections. He was by no means inclined to 
walk on tip-toe all his life because the woman he had chosen was so 
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far above him—and he began to wish that she could love him a little 
less, or come down contentedly to his lower level. 

Elisabeth was startled sometimes with a stab of pain when some 
light speech or inconsiderate action seemed to throw her back upon 
herself, but her hero was a hero still to her, and she was far from 
suspecting the truth. Had they married then, she might have found 
a measure of contentment; her all-embracing love might have 
continued to blind her eyes, though it seems hardly likely that in the 
inevitable stress and strain of married life she must not have found 
out at last on how frail a support her Palace Beautiful rested. But 
Lloyd was a friend to long engagements, and ere the wedding-day was 
talked of, his fickle fancy had entangied itself in the net spread for it 
by a woman whose beauty and fascinations made Elisabeth’s spirituelle 
charm seem but water unto wine. 

For the first time in his life he fell “in love,” as he dignified by 
that name the fierce madness that possessed him. For a little while 
he struggled feebly against it, but led on by the girl herself, who was 
sufficiently attracted by this talented brilliant prey to spare no pains to 
secure him, he threw to the winds all the claims of honour and pity, 
and without a word of warning broke off his engagement. 

For the moment Elisabeth was utterly stunned; and then so great 
was the love that she bore for him that it overcame her pride, and she 
pleaded as for dear life when they stood together for the last time in 
the midst of the storm. She recalled the day on which they had 
plighted troth, and clung to him as though he were still a harbour 
of refuge, saying to him with wistful insistance: ‘“ But you loved 
me then?” 

Stung by remorse and shame, for the most heartless hardly care to 
see their conduct in its true colours, he became cruel; and impatient 
to end a scene that redounded so little to his credit, he uttered the 
pitiless words that woke Elisabeth from her long dream. 

It was a ghastly awakening. It seemed to her as she stood there 
in the wind and the rain that the soul within her died at that moment, 
and that it was only the ghost of a dead Elisabeth that fled from him, 
as from some indescribable horror, and went back to face the weary 
world. 

She said no further word, either of reproach or-entreaty, but there 
was a look upon her face that would haunt her false lover to his 
dying day. He felt almost as if he had laid violent hands upon her 
and had killed her, and so perhaps in the sight of the angels he had, 
for he had mortally wounded a heart that had loved him without 
stint or measure, as none would ever love him again. 

From that day forward Elisabeth’s past was a closed book of which 
she never spoke. 

She had hardly had time to realise the shipwreck of all her hopes, 
when she was summoned home by the death of her mother. ‘To the 
busy vicar, bewildered and overcome with trouble it seemed but 
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natural that she should step silently into the vacant place and bring 
back order and peace into the disorganised household. He had 
known of her engagement of course, but as she never alluded to it he 
was only too willing to conclude it had died a natural death, and 
in the course of years he forgot it altogether, while the children were 
too young at the time to have even heard of it. 

All this had happened twelve years ago; twelve weary years, during 
which Elisabeth had toiled and spent herself for others, fulfilling all 
her duties in home and parish with a laborious care which was all the 
more scrupulous because the worker knew she had no heart in any of 
these things. 

She was not a perfect woman by any means, and the circumstances 
of her life had not tended to develop that which might have stood 
her in good stead in the hour of her utmost need. She was strong 
enough to bear her crushing sorrow without a groan; strong enough 
not to die of its cruel pangs ; but she was not strong enough to refuse 
to let it mar her life, to cast it from her as a poisonous thing, and its 
rank bitterness eat deeply into her soul. 

An irreparable wrong had been done to her whole nature. It was 
not the mere fact of Walter Lloyd’s defection and faithlessness that 
had so fatally injured her. It was not that she saw his character for 
the first time in all its weakness and poverty—these things she, might 
have come to pardon in time had he left her her past. It was the 
fact that he had mever cared for her—that all the days which had 
seemed to her so replete with beauty had only been a ghastly mockery 
after all, a travesty of love that had never had the faintest reality. 
She had given him her heart, and he had played with it till he grew 
tired of it and flung it from him, but he had never given her anything 
at all, Not even the poor love of which he was capable; not even 
that imitation of fine gold which he was now lavishing on the shrine 
of his new idol. 

It never occurred to her to doubt his word, and it was this that 
poisoned all the springs of life for her at their very source, and 
crumbled all its beauty away into ashes. He had killed her faith not 
only in him but in that human nature of which he had been to her 
the crown and glory. Nay, more; though she never dared allow 
herself to grapple fairly with the problem, instinctively fearing the 
awful gulf of nothingness into which she might fall—not only in 
humanity, but in the Maker thereof who suffered such things to be. 

Religion was to her a system, an intellectual interest, rather than a 
vital part of herself, and it is small wonder that it failed to help her 
just when she needed it most. She clung with despairing grasp to its 
outward machinery, so to speak, but it brought her little peace or 
consolation. 

And with her faith the capacity for loving seemed to die within 
her. From henceforth she lived her life alone, fencing it in with the 
walls of an impenetrable reserve, and jealously guarding all the 
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avenues through which new interests might have entered. Like a 
stricken animal that creeps away into the deepest thicket of the forest 
where none can watch its dying agonies, so she strove to hide beyond 
all possibility of discovering the hurt for which there seemed no balm 
either in earth or heaven. 

She did her duty with loyal patience to those about her, but she 
kept them as it were at arm’s length. She would hold no intercourse 
again with any living soul. She would give them her labour, her 
strength, her time, her talents; but herself, that without which the 
most precious gift is imperfect, she would not give. 

Neither would she take from others: had those around her been 
more quick-witted they would have discovered how quietly but 
persistently and habitually she checked all expressions of personal 
affection, whether among the children, or the poor of the parish, or 
those in whom she might if she would, as time went on, have found 
friends, 

Thus she lived her life, and those about her thought her perfectly 
content, absorbed in the dull routine of every day and capable of 
desiring nothing beyond. Thus the unheeding traveller walks 
indifferently among the débris of extinct volcanic fires, and never 
realise the force of the flames that once slept below. 

It was not well; for surely the very essence and purpose of trouble 
is to make these self-centred hearts of ours tenderer to all the sorrow 
of the world. Yet it was scarcely to be wondered at. Her feet had 
been set in a hard and difficult path, there was no hand held out to 
help her, it is surely little of a marvel that she stumbled in the way. 
It is bad for the race at large when those who might have served it so 
well are caught in the pitfalls reckless hands have made, yet surely 
there is a heavy woe pronounced against those by whom such offences 
come. 

This is a story of a marred existence which might have been both 
blessed and fuller of blessing. Yet who amongst us is so perfect that 
he dare despise the gathered fragments of that faithful if stern fulfil- 
ment of duty, that absolute self-abnegation in its performance, which 
was all her strength had sufficed to save with such painful effort from 
the wreck of her feast of life. 

As she paced to and fro that still summer night, living over the 
past, till the setting moon withdrew her glory and left the room in 
darkness, Elisabeth was angry with herself because the “old sorrow ” 
woke and cried with such acute anguish. 

She had not thought it was in her to feel such intolerable pain any 
more, and she wrestled with it as with some wild beast which must 
be conquered and chained before its keeper could lie down in safety. 
But it was all in vain that she tried to force it back into the lethean 

torpor in which she had held it so long. Old words, old memories 
rose up before her with cruel distinctness. The voice which had 
been as music to her rang once more in her ears. Before her, vividly 
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and clearly as not for many a long day, rose the handsome debonair 
face with its old winning smile which had cost her so dear. She felt 
the clasp of warm fingers about her hands, and caught the sound of 
the old pet-name which no one knew now; and then all at once her 
strength failed her, she gave up the conflict with a gesture of baffled 
despair, and flinging herself on her knees by the window, she wept as 
she had not wept for years. 

How long she lay in the grip of that terrible agony, until its waves 
and storms had indeed gone over her soul, she hardly knew, but 
when at length she rose from the ground there had fallen upon her 
the calm of utter exhaustion. She leant out of the casement while 
the night air played softly round her burning forehead. ‘The moon 
had quite set now, and the stars were paling, while a faint streak of 
red towards the east, and the low twittering of the birds, foretold the 
coming dawn. Elisabeth barred the window and threw herself, half- 
dressed as she was, upon her bed in a sort of forlorn triumph at the 
conquest of matter over spirit. Let memory do its worst now, she 
had passed beyond the realm of feeling for a time. But the sun had 
risen high over his first bank of clouds before her tired eyes closed at 
last in sleep. 


III. 
“THE CASEMENT SLOWLY GROWS A GLITTERING SQUARE.” 


RatpH OLIPHANT lingered at Garden Court until late into autumn, 
and with the spring he came again and settled down contentedly to 
complete his picture for the coming Academy. He was a connection 
of his hostess though he had not been there much since his boyhood ; 
but his genial kindly nature made him a welcome guest, and for his 
part he was wont to assert that Hillborough air was peculiarly favour- 
able to work, and that he had never made such good progress as 
now. How far his inspiration and general satisfaction were due to 
the growing charm he felt in the constant association with Phyllis 
St. Clare may be safely left to the penetration of the reader. 

The Court was one of those pleasant old country houses—proudly 
described in the local guides as a “family seat”—where the wheels 
of life run tranquilly without jar or friction, and where the mere fact 
of existence is a pleasure. A young man in his prime, a girl with all 
the vague sweet longings of youth upon her, might well be forgiven 
if they found here a new Garden of Eden. Separately they might 
grow too weary of the ease and comfort, and to yearn for the sterner 
realities of the conflict and the stress of a wider world; but just then, 
with the fairest leaf of life’s history opening smoothly before them, 
their surroundings seemed only the fitting harmony of the joy—as 
yet undeclared, and all the more perfect perhaps for the partial 
revelation—which made it good to be. Phyllis was the adopted 
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daughter of the house, and if Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby had a shrewd 
suspicion which way the wind was blowing they were well content to 
let it be so, and like a prudent couple left the two young people, 
ostrich-like, to believe they had their secret all to themselves. 

Somewhat to Oliphant’s surprise, and still more to her own, 
Elisabeth Rivers had consented to let him make the study of her 
head which he so much desired. Why she yielded to the sudden 
impulse of consent she could never quite tell, but in what she called 
“a weak moment,” she gave way to his importunity, and the artist 
held her mercilessly to her bond. 

“Though why you can wish it when you have far fitter subjects to 
choose from, I cannot understand!” she said, significantly, on the 
first day that she joined him in the studio, where Phyllis was flitting 
about filling the great old china bowls and vases with fresh gathered 
primroses. 

. Yet when she saw the picture itself she did not wonder that 

Oliphant could find no place in it for the bright blooming beauty 
that seemed to bring the sunshine into the quaint old-fashioned room 
which had been placed at his disposal. But she did marvel, with a 
quick flash almost of resentment, at the intuition which made the 
artist covet her head as the proper “subject” for his central figure, 
which was at present only outlined in the more finished sketches, for 
he had been unable hitherto to clothe his idea in any aspect that 
really imaged it. The subject was perhaps not remarkably original, 
but it had a strange fascination for him, and he worked at it with a 
fervour and enthusiasm which insensibly communicated itself to the 
two women who watched its progress. ‘To Phyllis its sad pathos 
was as the shadow that throws the sunlight into stronger relief, to 
Elisabeth it was but the outward expression of the misery underlying 
all human life. 

The picture served as a link between these three dissimilar people, 
and in spite of herself Elisabeth found she was growing deeply 
interested in the young couple whose future seemed to lie mapped 
out before her. 

Do what she would she was powerless to shut her heart against 
the fascination of Phyllis’s pretty caressing little ways and quaint half 
child-like fancies; and the girl herself, stirred by a thousand new 
emotions which she could scarcely comprehend, clung to the older 
woman as for safety and protection against she scarcely knew what. 
There was a certain foreshadowing of change in the hitherto 
peaceful flow of her young days which, however delightful it might 
be, filled her with a timid joy which was almost pain. ‘They had 
known each other for years, as we call it knowing when lives revolve 
side by side in even circles that never touch or blend—but now for 
the first time there sprang up a sort of sympathy between them. 

Phyllis holding Oliphant’s clue, thought pitifully of the mysterious 
trouble hidden somewhere beneath that calm, almost cold, exterior, 
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while Elisabeth found herself praying for this girl, as she had never 
prayed for herself, that the misery that had darkened her own lot 
might never fall to dim the brightness of that young life, which by 
very contrast made her feel so worn and old. 

One afternoon when the failing light made the sitting somewhat 
shorter than usual, she rose, and, contrary to her wont, came and 
stood beside Oliphant at his easel to study the picture which was 
now rapidly nearing its completion. 

So quiet and noiseless were her movements that the artist did not 
hear her approach. He was leaning back in his chair gazing intently 
at his work; then he said, turning to Phyllis who was at his right 
hand, with a sigh of relief: “I think I have got it after all—it was 
that very look!” 

Unheeded by either, Elisabeth continued her silent scrutiny. For 
some time she had not looked at it much, her instincts were not 
strongly artistic, it was the man not his work which attracted her, and 
to her own connection with it she was supremely indifferent. 

The picture was to be called a “Common-place Tragedy,” and 
underneath it the artist had roughly traced the words “For Daily 
Bread.” 

It was not an ambitious subject, showing only the interior of a 
small, dark, cheerless room, such as abound by thousands in the 
East End of London. It was almost bare of furniture save for a 
mass of rags in one corner which indicated a bed, and on which was 
huddled a child evidently in the last stage of consumption. In the 
centre of the room was a rickety table round which were gathered 
as best they might, on some rude blocks which served for seats, a 
woman and three other children, all busily absorbed in match-box 
making. ‘The childrens’ faces were pinched and wan, and their small 
fingers as they plied their trade were blue with cold, but on each 
was that dull look of patient apathy only to be seen among the 
hopelessly poor, and resulting from a life of privation and hunger. 

But the woman was for the moment idle. Her hands had dropped 
from her task and hung listlessly at her side; there was a baby lying 
on her lap, but she was not looking at it nor at the sick child beyond. 
She was leaning back in her chair with her eyes fixed on the blank 
wall, and with all her soul looking hungrily through those eyes. A 
shaft of sunlight fell full upon her and brought out every line of the 
haggard, still young, face, from which all the comeliness of youth had 
long since departed. There was in it such a mixture of rebellion 
and hopeless submission, such a mingling of the agony of mind and 
body, as had taxed the painter’s skill to the uttermost, and had 
haunted him for months before he had been able to give it true 
expression and balance. Hunted, baffled, worsted in the conflict, it 
was scarcely a woman who sat there, it was rather an embodied hunger 
—starvation, physical and mental—that lifted itself up with passion- 
ate appeal to the unseen Heavens, The children toiled on with silent 
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dumb endurance, the sick child slumbered uneasily, dreaming, 
perhaps, of once-seen green fields and pleasant pastures far away, 
but the mother could work no more. For once the anguish of her 
soul must be heard on high. It was the great voiceless wail of 
overwhelming despair which spoke with such terrible force from the 
painted canvas. Well might it be if some of those who would run 
by that picture would also read, and remember that there is of a 
surety One Who when He “maketh inquisition for blood.... 
forgetteth not the complaint of the poor.” 

For some minutes the woman whom Oliphant had taken for his 
model, stood quietly regarding the figure, and then she said calmly : 

‘Ves, I suppose in general contour it is like me, but I hope you 
never really saw such an expression on any human face?” 

Her tone was interrogative, and somehow Oliphant felt himself 
flush under the cool regard of those tranquil eyes. Phyllis had been 
called away by her aunt, and they had the studio to themselves. 
Though the young man was innocent enough in the matter, he felt 
miserably uncomfortable. His was a sensitive nature with a delicacy 
of perception that might have belonged to a woman, and he felt as 
though he had rudely penetrated into some sacred place, and seen 
what was not meant for any eye to see. He stumbled and hesitated, 
and then his inherent honesty made him answer frankly : 

“Not gute that expression ; but, forgive me, I did once see you 
look for a moment something like that. It was that which struck 
me so about you; it was the very expression I had been groping 
after.” 

He expected she would be angry; at least offended; but strange 
to say closely as she walled herself in, the fact that one person had 
had some faint perception of her true self did not on this occasion 
displease her, while the simple straightforwardness of the man 
attracted her. Here at least was one who might be expected to be 
true. 

“When could it have been ?” she said with one of her rare smiles. 
“‘T am such a very emotionless person, and you and I have never had 
any very exciting conversations together. It makes me quite curious,” 
she added lightly. 

“Tt was the first time I ever saw you,” responded the artist. 
“That Saturday afternoon in August. It was only a passing ex- 
pression, but I happened to notice it. We painters are given to 
marking shades and changes that others would never see,” he added 
hastily. 

“Tn August!” she said. And then a wave of colour rushed over 
her pale face, as she remembered that strange resurrection of the past 
that had come to her, and the Jong weary conflict, hardly less terrific 
in its vividness than the reality had been, which had been fought out 
beneath the harvest moon ! 

Was her boasted strength but so slight a thing after all that she 
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had so betrayed herself? Could the stranger indeed intermeddle— 
not indeed with her joy—but with the bitterness which she had so 
striven to lock within her own heart? For a moment the thought 
was very bitter to her intense reserve, but before she could make any 
reply Oliphant spoke. 

“ Forgive me,” he said almost humble. “I daresay it was only 
my fancy, but if it offends you—if it hurts you—I will paint that 
figure out.” 

It was indeed a recklessly magnanimous offer, for it meant that the 
whole motif of his picture would be gone, and Elisabeth could not 
but be touched by it, though she only smiled faintly as she said with 
an effort : 

“No, Mr. Oliphant, I would not ask such a sacrifice as that. 
Indeed, why should I be vexed or angry because you may have guessed 
more than your neighbours, and seen that I, like the rest of the world, 
have had my troubles? And if I was surprised for the moment that 
you should have penetrated a little beneath the surface, it was but 
foolish on my part. We must all of us expect to be sometimes caught 
off our guard. You see, I take it for granted that most people are 
actors, more or less, aud surely it is a good thing for the community 
that it is so. There are few of us who can afford to let their faces 
speak what they will—like Phyllis, for instance.” 

“My Phyllis,” said the young man softly under his breath. 

The other looked at him keenly, and then she said in a tone gentler 
than her usual sharp incisive speech : 

“Mr. Oliphant, you have looked at least into one of the outer 
courts of my life, and have surmised somewhat of which probably no 
one else has the faintest conception. And I am willing, though it 
costs me something, to acknowledge that you are right. Now you 
must not be vexed with me if on my side I guess at something that 
touches you very nearly. I am not a demonstrative woman, but I 
have grown to look upon you two as more really approaching friends 
than I ever expected to possess again. I believe you are good and 
true, and if you are what I think you, you will forgive my word of 
warning. Phyllis is brave and faithful, she will be a noble woman; 
but she is young and very tender; I think any great disappointment 
would break her heart.” 

Her companion looked up, and the honest blue eyes met her 
questioning ones very frankly, as he said simply: “ You have guessed 
my secret, and if the love that I bear her can avail to keep sorrow 
from her path, she will never even know its shadow. Indeed you 
must believe me. If I thought it would not be for her happiness I 
would go away at once, though it would be living death to part 
from her.” 

“But as it is—you will stay,” answered his companion smiling. 
“No, I do not doubt you; only you must remember that a man has 
sO many interests, so many outlets, he still keeps something back from 
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possible shipwreck ; whereas most women—such women as Phyllis— 
where they love give all.” 

Then, as she turned to go, she added in a lighter manner: “ Well, 
if the picture is successful, as it ought to be, I shall think perhaps 
my plain face has been as useful as this pretty one,” and she put 
her hand under Phyllis’s chin, for the girl had returned and was 
wrapping her cloak round her. She turned her gently towards her 
and looked long and thoughtfully at her. “ Yes, it is a very pretty 
one,” she said to the embarrassed girl. ‘‘ I hope, my dear, it will make 
your fortune.” 

And then she left them and went her lonely way down the long 
avenue, and through the dusky lanes, crushing the last year’s sodden 
leaves beneath her feet. While Ralph, unable to bear the sweet 
suspense any longer, drew the girl with him to the window, and in 
the failing light of the soft spring day, showed her all that was in 
his heart. 

* * * * * 

Ralph Oliphant’s picture proved a great success, and brought to the 
painter the name and fame which were all that were needed to make 
his marriage a safe possibility. Phyllis was no great lady to demand 
a grand establishment, and when the autumn came again, and he took 
her back to the charming old-fashioned rooms he had found for her in 
Kensington—still so dear to the artistic heart—no words can express 
her joy and pride. They were strong and light-hearted, and the 
world was all before them, and they were wise enough to be content 
to begin simply. To be together was all they wanted, and thus they 
began to live out what was truly an idyllic life, even in this prosaic 
age, made beautiful and fenced in from every trouble that the years 
might bring by the love that would never fail them to the end. 

Phyllis was sorely missed from Hillborough, and by no one more 
so than the one who said least about it, and who was as usual credited 
by most people as being of the few to whom the changes at Garden 
Court made no difference. 

It was not until the following year, that Oliphant brought his wife 
to her old home, before they started to spend a well-earned holiday in 
Italy—the land of their mutual dreams. 

And when at last they came, they found that the story of Elisabeth 
Rivers was nearly at an end, as far as this world is concerned. She 
had been ill all the previous winter, and a series of heavy neglected 
colds had developed some latent but unsuspected lung-trouble, which 
was now rapidly doing its work. 

Unlike most consumptive patients, she was fully alive to her 
condition, and acquiesced in it with a calm submission that to some 
seemed almost indifference, yet which had in it really the elements of 
a keener joy than she had believed herself capable of. She was so 
tired, so worn-out in body and mind, so sick of the dull narrow groove 
that hemmed her in; it was relief, nay, gladness, to have done with 
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it, to think of essaying that new life, which now that she was nearing 
it seemed so much more real than of yore, and whose chiefest 
attraction was, that at least it would be utterly unlike the old. 

With the failure of her bodily powers, there came to her a strange 
peace of mind. 

Now that they were to lose her, her kinsfolk, who were more slow 
of heart than actually unloving, woke up to the fact of all she had 
been to them, and she was daily touched and cheered by some new 
evidence of thought for her. She ceased to push the world from her, 
she would have done with it so soon now, and what did it matter if 
it drew a little nearer to her, and looked upon her with wondering 
pity ; it meant well! She let the old problems that had tormented 
her go by; she could afford to wait, for she was so near solving the 
great mystery. 

Then, as though to take the bitterest sting out of the past also, there 
came to her a message from beyond the grave—for ere it reached her, 
the hand that had written it had grown stiff and cold in death. From 
his dying bed in a far-off foreign city, Walter Lloyd sent to her to 
beseech her pardon. 

“TI never loved you as I ought,” wrote those feeble fingers, which 
could hardly even then guide the pen; “ but yet I never really loved any 
one but you. . . . If you wanted your revenge you have had it, for she 
ruined my life and broke my heart at last... . Of all the bitter 
memories of evil done and misspent opportunities—the sorry harvest 
of a wasted life which is all I have to carry with me—the bitterest, 
the most deeply repented, is that I was a traitor to such as you. If 
you forgive me I shall know it, though I shall have passed beyond 
the range of human knowledge, for if you can forgive, I shall 
assuredly have found mercy with Him, whom now I am only able 
tie 2. 3” 

What is there a woman will not pardon? Nay, in a sense she did 
more than merely forgive ; she took back the poor broken effaced 
image into her heart. Hers was too strong and truthful a nature 
either to condone the wrong, or to exaggerate the penitence, but as 
far as in him lay, he had made reparation. As far as that feeble 
faulty character of his could, he had realised and repented of his sin, 
and in so doing he had given her back, at least in a measure, her 
beautiful past. 

Above all he had taken away by this tardy act, that burden which 
to a proud nature like hers had been such an intolerable one, the 
sense of love lavished unasked, unsought, unvalued, and therein had 
made her peace not only with him, but with herself. She could not 
make an idol of him; to others his must always seem a marred dis- 
honoured life ; yet such as he was, he was hers, had really always been 
hers, for after his fashion, and as well as he could he had loved her— 
and who dared say what possibilities of nobler life might have sprung 
up in him in that dark hour before the eternal dawn ? 
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It was not strict reasoning perhaps, yet it may be, that in that 
other country to which she was hastening, they use another logic than 
that of the schools. 

The last evening before the Oliphants left England they spent at 
the Vicarage. 

Elisabeth was lying on the couch near the window, from which she 
now seldom moved. ‘The vicar had looked in to see that she was 
comfortable, in itself a remarkable sign of the time, and then had left 
the three friends together. 

They were all somewhat silent, for on them all pressed the 
knowledge that they would never look upon each other again. ‘The 
young husband and wife were the most moved and troubled, for to 
them all was full of hope and promise, and the ready tears would 
spring into Phyllis’s eyes—the world was so fair, life was so beautiful 
—it seemed such a terrible thing to be going away from it all. 

To Elisabeth it seemed far otherwise ; even the solitary passage had 
no terrors for her, for she knew, by the overpowering sense of relief 
when Lloyd’s letter reached her, that she had passed through the 
bitterness of death long ago. 

She had been husbanding her strength all day for that evening, that 
she might not sadden overmuch these two who had become very dear 
to her. And now she roused herself, and began asking innumerable 
questions about their new life and plans, and a thousand-and-one 
interests that naturally absorbed them. Thus for the moment, they 
forgot that they were but as friends speaking from opposite banks of 
an ever-widening river, which was rapidly separating them for our 
finite evermore. 

Still they chatted, and Elisabeth listened until it was time for them 
to go, and then the silence fell upon them again. Phyllis locked her 
small hands together, and could not cease from gazing at the grave 
calm face, from which much of the blank sternness had passed away, 
but which was so thin and worn that it looked as if the spirit were 
fretting it through. 

Elisabeth was lying looking out towards the sunset, with that far-off 
wistful look, which had now become habitual, in her eyes. She 
seemed to grow aware of it at length, for she turned to them with a 
swift bright smile, saying—and when in afterdays they thought of her, 
they always remembered these as her last words 

“Vou did right to paint me as a ‘hungry soul,’ you see! I am 
hungry still, after a thousand things ; but ”—and there came a note of 
triumph in the quiet voice—“ to-night I can say, that which I never 
thought to be able to say—when I awake up after Thy Likeness L 
shall be satisfied with it.” 
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A CRUEL DOUBT. 
3y Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 
CHAPTER V. 


“ TDLEASE, miss, can you see Mrs. Finch? ” 
“What does she want, Edmonds ?” said Vera nervously. 

“‘T suppose that she has come up about her girl Kezia, miss, She 
seems in a terrible taking.” 

“Ts she angry?” said Doris; and Edmonds who was both 
paternal and confidential, felt that they both wanted support. 

“Not so very angry, miss ; more low-like.” 

“Well, we had better get it over. Show her into the morning- 
room, Edmonds. We will come directly.” 

“ But Colonel Meredith is in the morning-room, miss.” 

“Then in the library,” said Vera, “no one will interrupt us 
there.” ‘ 

Doris led the way ; she thought to herself that they had better get 
the interview over; such interviews were apt to be prolonged and 
possibly complicated by tears and remonstrances, and she wanted 
Vera to be free to see as much of Everard as she could before his 
departure. 

The two girls kept very close together as they passed through the 
big library door. 

Mrs. Finch was standing near the window, a thin hollow-cheeked 
woman with a neat plaid pinned tightly round her narrow shoulders, 
and a brown mushroom hat rapidly tied over her black cap. Her 
face was full of trouble, the flat features working painfully, the pale eyes 
rimmed with red and innocent of brow or eyelash. She spoke in a 
high plaintive way, her voice, as any unusually complicated sentence 
ended, rising higher and higher. 

“And if it’s ten shillings, miss, or if it’s a sufferin’, paid it shall be, 
and if it’s more, it ain’t me as’ll hold back; for what’s a matter of 
ten shillings or even a sufferin’ to a good place thrown away. And 
please, miss, I’ve thought and I’ve thought (and thinking’s as bad as 
window-cleaning, it’s that ungracious and fatiguing), and this is how 
I'll do it, miss. You see, Colonel he never takes his rent off me, 
not he don’t; so till that sufferin’s paid I'll owe it to him as rent, 
if so be as a sufferin’ will cover the mischief as Kezia has done, 
miss.” 

Mrs. Finch dropped a meek curtsey and folded her thin knotted 
hands across the worn shawl. 
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“No, no Mrs. Finch,” said Vera kindly. ‘“ Alas, money will not 
repay what has been broken. We must part with Kezia because 
she is not up to the place, and we cannot risk having any more 
valuable china broken.” 

“If you would name the price, miss, and see as if I could take 
it out in charing—but, miss, for the girl to lose the place- ¥ 

“We could not take her back; and as for the price, Mrs. Finch, 
why, sixty pounds would not pay for the broken china, so say no 
more. I am very, very sorry about Kezia, and of course I will try 
to get her some other kind of place.” 

Mrs. Finch wiped her eyes. ‘ ‘There’s no biding with these gells, 
miss,” she said. ‘And indeed, miss, if so be it will be any comfort 
to the Colonel to know as I took the stick to her, I’ll thank you to 
tell him, and I can’t say no fairer than that.” 

“T think she might learn to be more careful,” said Doris. “She 
is a strong, well-grown girl, and if she tried ——” 

The poor mother shook her head. ‘“ It’s the head as she wants, 
miss, hands she have got and a tongue, but she ain’t no head on her 
shoulders, and that’s the trewth. And please, miss, Kezia, she said 
something about the charing being took away from me as have 
chared for the Colonel this fifteen year, which her ladyship engaged 
me when my poor second was took. She give me a mite of crape, 
six yards it was, whatever anybody may say, and chared I did with 
a bit of that crape on my bonnet, which I took to it again when her 
ladyship was took, and me feeling that respectful as she had been 
a good friend to I.” And Mrs. Finch made a plaintive curtsey and 
wiped the tears from her eyes with the corner of her shawl. 

“No, no,” said Doris soothingly. ‘Papa never meant that, 
Mrs. Finch, of course you are to go on coming as usual. We should 
miss you much, too much, if you were to leave us.” 

“Thank you kindly, miss, and please, you would not take in 
thought to try Kezia again, seeing as how she won’t easily forget 
the stick as I give her.” 

“T’m afraid that it is impossible,” said Vera gently. “But as I 
told you, I will try to find another place for her; after all, Mrs. Finch, 
every house is not filled with valuable china as this one is.” 

“No, miss, sure.” 

**T am sorry, very sorry, on your account, Mrs. Finch.” 

She curtsied meekly, and stood twisting her shawl. The girls 
were wondering why she did not go, when the door opened and 
Colonel Meredith came in. 

“Vera, I want you,” he began, but he stopped quickly, his eyes 
falling on the charwoman. 

“What do you want, Mrs. Finch?” he said. “If you have come 
to plead for Kezia, I tell you at once that you are throwing away 
your time, for never shall she darken my doors again,” 

“ Please, sir. . 
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“Nonsense! I never change my mind. Do you know what she 
has done? My finest specimens of Dresden! pieces that Miss 
St. Lawrence would have given her eyes for!” 

“Ves, sir, I knows ’em well—and beautiful they was.” 

“Gone! Smashed into atoms! ‘There, there! the less we think 
about it the better. What do you want?” 

“Please, sir. Please, miss. If I ain’t obtruding—Kezia she 
come with a character, and--—” 

“But that character was a tissue of lies, Mrs. Finch; a false, 
fraudulent deception !” 

“Please, sir,” with a meek curtsy, “if a body ain’t got a bit of 
writing to show, that makes a deal o’ difference in their getting of a 
place.” 

“T won’t allow such a fraud to go out of my house, so it is of no 
use asking me. Miss Vera will do her best to find the girl a good 
quiet farm-house place somewhere, so you need not fret yourself.” 

“All the same, sir—and me being wishful to be grateful to Miss 
Vera for all kindness, past and to come, but please, sir, seeing as 
how Kezia was only three weeks here, and—-—” 

“T told you the character was a false one. Who on earth wrote 
it? It must have been some bad joke.” ; 

“Please, sir, it were young Mr. Staines as wrote it. Kezia was 
ten year with Mrs, Staines, two hours a day of a morning from the 
day she was nine year old, and had her breakfast and a shilling a 
week, which it wasn’t much but for the breakfast, as was one good 
meal a day, her being a growing gell and me a widder.” 

“Mrs. Staines of Tower Hill was that?” said the Colonel, who 
liked to know everything about everybody. 

“Yes, please, sir,” said Mrs. Finch, curtseying eagerly at this 
hopeful sign of interest. 

“But she died, did she not?” 

“Yes, sir, dead she is, and a mercy it was when she was took, 
along of her sufferings which was onbearable, though patient and 
never a cross word to them as had a deal to put up with about her, 
and that’s the trewth.” 

“Then who wrote the character, do you say?” said the Colonel 
irritably, for he had caught sight of Doris’s face behind Mrs. Finch, 
struggling to preserve its gravity. 

“Young Mr. Staines, please, sir.” 

“What? The boy whom I sent up to Guy’s to be licked into 
shape for a doctor?” 

“Please, sir, yes. Leastways, he ain’t a doctor passed yet, though 
will be when he has learnt his work, and practised enough on them 
poor souls in the hospital, which it’s a burning shame, and that’s the 
trewth.” 

“And he wrote the character after his uncle’s death ?” 

“Yes, sir, so he did,” 
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“Then I tell you, Mrs. Finch, it’s nothing but a joke, a boy’s joke, 
and not worth the paper it’s written upon. Why, I tell you that you 
might be prosecuted for fraud—and so you won't get it back from me. 
Good-morning. Come, Vera, I want you.” 

Colonel Meredith left the room, followed by Vera, and Mrs. Finch 
burst into tears. 

“Whatever shall I do?” she sobbed. ‘Oh, Miss Doris, whatever 
shall I do?” 

“Dear Mrs. Finch,” said Doris, kindly, “don’t cry like that, just 
consider a little! Papa is quite right. You remember what the 
character said.” 

“The character said as how my gell was a good, steady, respectable 
young person, and was capable of everything, and a deal more like 
that, miss.” 

“And don’t you see that it could be of no use really to Kezia ? 
People would laugh at it.” 

“No, miss, I don’t see it,” said Mrs. Finch, with meek defiance in 
her voice. ‘And how would I see it, when Miss Vera took and 
engaged her off that very character, and not a word morc asked, and 
that character I must make bold to ask for, miss.” 

Doris felt a little ruffled by her manner, but she suddenly 
remembered that after all the poor woman was only asking for what 
she certainly had a right to claim, so she controlled her displeasure. 

“Miss Vera saw at once the absurdity of that character, Mrs. Finch,” 
she said. ‘And engaged Kezia not from that, but because she had 
a regard for you.” 

Mrs. Finch softened at once, but though the defiance was gone, 
there was no abatement of the obstinate determination. 

“T’'ll be thankful for that character, miss,” she repeated. 

“You heard what the Colonel said ?” 

*“* Ves, miss, but the Colonel was in his tantrums, and it’s not to 
be wondered at, seeing as how all them pet images of his were broken, 
and Miss Milly that proud and set-up about hers. I pass no remark 
on what the Colonel said, but I’ll be thankful for my gell’s character.” 

“T can’t give it to you, Mrs, Finch, I don’t even know where 
it is.” 

“But I does, miss,” said the woman eagerly. “It was like this. 
Miss Vera was setting in that ’ere chair, and the Colonel he were 
putting something into that iron cupboard, which it were wide open, 
and heaps and heaps of papers and letters in its inside. And Miss 
Vera, she took the papers from me, and ‘ Here, papa,’ says she, ‘ here’s 
Kezia’s character,’ she says; and the Colonel he read it hisself and 
smiled most affable, and then he shut the door of the iron cupboard, 
and my gell’s‘paper shut along with ’em. I saw him put it in the 
third shelf with my own eyes, and I says to myself, it can’t be no 
safer than it is there, and there it is to this minute, miss, and only to 
open of it, and give it me back.” 
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Doris went to the safe and tried it, but of course it was locked, and 
she could only shake her head. 

“T can’t give it to you, Mrs. Finch, but I will tell the Colonel how 
much you value it, and will persuade him to give it back.” 

“Thank you kindly, miss. I am wholly obliged to you, Miss 
Doris, and call [ will to ask for it come to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow; the Colonel will not be back for three or four 
days.” 

“And you'll let me know, miss? Iam much beholden to you, 
miss.” 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Finch,” said Doris hastily, for she wanted 
to go. 

The woman went out curtseying, and Doris for a moment mused 
within herself at the odd way in which the assertion of her rights had 
changed the manner and tone of the woman. It was not an altogether 
pleasant experience, and she shook herself impatiently to drive away 
a disagreeable impression. 

Colonel Meredith and Everard Vincent were just starting for the 
station when Doris went to the door, and Vera was standing on the 
steps with her sweet face clouded with the deepest melancholy. 

Colonel Meredith gathered up the reins. ‘Don’t forget to write 
nice kind letters to Aunt Milly, girls,” he cried. “And send the 
dog-cart to meet us on Thursday to the express.” 

“ Bring Aunt Milly back with you if you can, papa,” cried Doris, 
holding Lara fast, for he had made up his mind to follow the 
carriage. 

“No chance of that. Good-bye. ‘Take care of yourselves. All 
right, let go.” 

And the brown mare, who would never stand, started off at a 
brisk pace. 

Vera stood watching till the last glimpse of the dog-cart had dis- 
appeared from sight, and then went slowly in. 

Doris fastened on her sailor-hat and went out. 

It was a beautiful fresh winter’s day, the dry brown leaves crackled 
and rustled under-foot. Doris took her way across the flower-garden 
and entered a path which led to the village after winding for some 
way through the now leafless woods. Lara followed her very closely ; 
he was half-demure, hali-sulky, and he stepped out at her side with a 
long, slow, undulating movement. 

Doris’s thoughts were not very happy then. She was anxious about 
Vera. She could not satisfy herself that all would go smoothly with 
that self-tormenting but dearly-beloved sister, and she had a secret 
sorrow of her own; one that no one ever knew or even guessed at, for 
Doris was always bright and sunny. 

She was in so profound a reverie that she was startled by the sound 
of a footstep among the fallen leaves, and the sight of a very tall grey- 
clad figure coming towards her through the wood. 
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* Willie ! ” 

“Yes!” 

* You took me by surprise. Where have you been ?” 

“‘T went out for a stroll and am just coming back. I suppose as 
you are here that my uncle and Vincent are gone.” 

“They have just started.” 

“T thought I should like to be out of the way of that tragic 
farewell,” he said a little bitterly. 

“‘T don’t like you to speak like that,” said Doris. 

“T will not do what you do not like, Doris,” he said humbly. 
* But you yourself set the example of laughing at the sentimental.” 

“Did I?” said Doris, wistfully. ‘Am I so prosaic and matter- 
of-fact ?” 

‘“‘T don’t care what you are, Doris,” said the young fellow, eagerly ; 
“ but all I know is that just as you are and for what you are I love 
you, and always shall love you as long as I live.” 

“Don’t say it, Willie.” 

“T have said it—but it does no good to say it. You have always 
pitilessly ousted any slightest pretence at hope that has even 
dawned on me, so do not imagine that I have any hope. I will not 
worry you, dear, by talking of love.” 

“Willie,” said Doris very slowly and gently, “are you really in 
earnest ?” 

He was hurt ; he turned away from her the honest blue eyes that 
had been fixed on her face. 

“Need you ask me?” he said. 

“Oh, Willie, I did not mean to hurt you. I am so sorry, so very 
sorry.” 

“You are not very merciful to me, dear,” he said, quietly. 

“Willie, don’t say that. Don’t you see that it is because I am really 
kind? that I want you to think it over reasonably, not to let yourself 
be unhappy because what you want is so hopelessly impossible.” 

There was a sad dreary sound in her voice, and Willie looked down 
with sudden compunction on the little figure beside him which 
shivered with sudden cold. 

“Ts it hopelessly impossible?” he said. ‘“‘ Doris, we are both young, 
and people do marry without much money, even if they have to wait 
such a long time. And it is not a new thing this love of mine, it has 
grown up with me. Oh, Doris!” 

“You make me do all the worldly part,” she said with a half sob. 
‘You don’t know what it would be to be quite absolutely poor. No, 
Willie, put it out of your head ; be my dear, dear kind cousin again 
as you always have been. Why should all be different now? We 
were very happy.” 

‘You would not speak like that if you cared for me, Doris.” 

“It is because I like you so much that I don’t mean to ruin your 
life.” 
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“ Like ? yes, you like me I daresay.” 

“Do not speak bitterly to me, Willie; you do not want to make 
me too unhappy.” 

“Heaven knows I would lay down my life for you: happiness, my 
Doris.” 

“Then say no more. I have tried to prevent it. You must have 
seen it Willie, for these sort of things are so much better left unsaid.” 

“And it must always be so ?” 

“T see no alternative.” 

**T will not torment you any more; but, Doris, I must just for this 
once ask you. If things had been different? If there had been any 
possibility, any hope of enough to live on, would your answer have 
been the same?” 

“Tt is not a fair question.” 

“Ts it not? But, oh, Doris, I want an answer to it. You do not 
know what it would be to me to know that my hope was not altogether 
presumptuous.” 

“T will not answer you,” cried Doris indignantly. “You want to 
make me out altogether worldly and mercenary.” 

“No, no.” 

“But it means that, and I will not answer you. The question is 
not fair, and it is romantic and sentimental.” 

“T will not say another word Doris—forgive me.” 

Doris was crying by this time, the tears were streaming down her 
face. 

“T am sorry if I was cross,” she said. ‘“ But I cannot bear being 
driven into a corner.” 

“You were not cross, dear,” he exclaimed, all his tenderness re- 
doubled by the sight of her tears. ‘I will never torment you again. 
After all, one must face things like a man.” 

“Ves, yes,” cried Doris. ‘ Put it out of your head and let all be 
just as it was before.” 

“Will you drive me to the station, Doris ?” 

“T—I am afraid I cannot. I cannot stop crying, but Vera will. 
It will be better for us both.” 

* And I will not come back just now, I will go up to Scotland for 
the rest of my leave, and e 

“Oh, no no! Willie, do come back. I shall not feel as if you 
had forgiven me unless you come back. You would desert me?” 

“T don’t know, Doris. I think you are a little hard on me, dear.” 

Doris looked up at him imploringly ; the suffering in his face broke 
her heart. He was not looking at her, his eyes were fixed on the gravel 
in which he was working a hole with his stick. Doris could not bear 
it, her own pain was too great, she wanted so to keep him but she 
knew that she ought to let him go. She turned from him suddenly and 
fled away homeward as fast as she could run, she wanted to get safely 
upstairs to give free vent to the sobs and tears that were choking her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue four or five quiet days passed by the two girls during their 
father’s absence were good for both. Doris’ spirits had been over- 
strained both by the painful interview with her cousin, and by the 
blank dread she could not help feeling of Vera’s departure, and it 
was a relief to sit quietly over the fire with a book, half reading, half 
thinking, and often indulging in one of those comfortable chats with 
her sister which both valued more and more as they realised how 
soon they would be unattainable. 

Doris carefully concealed from Vera what had passed between her- 
self and Willie. With all her power she threw herself into Vera’s 
own interests and hopes, for, like most betrothed people, Vera was 
absorbed in her own overwhelming concerns. It was natural enough 
that it should be so; the wonder of it all was still with her, the be- 
wilderment of the change in her hopes and prospects. Had she 
perceived any want or trouble in either her sister or her father, her 
thoughts would have come home at once, but there was nothing to 
see, and the new dream-world was all-absorbing. 

There was no tender mother to see that Doris was not herself, that 
her little face was growing very thin, and her big eyes bigger than 
ever, and that when she laughed and chattered most, her face fell 
back into a sad little weary expression as she took up her book or 
drawing, or whatever occupation she was engaged in at the time. 

One day Doris arranged a large drawing-block and began sketching 
Vera. Vera was looking unusually lovely, she had received one of 
Everard’s long loving letters, and the extreme pleasure it had given her 
had brought the loveliest rosy flush to her cheek. 

She let the letter fall into her lap, her hands were clasped round it, 
and she lay back in her chair with her eyes fixed on space and her 
lips parted in a happy smile. 

“Don’t move, darling,” said Doris, sketching fast. ‘Stay just as 
you are. I want to remember you always as you are now.” 

Vera obeyed, but by-and-by, quite involuntarily, the smile stiffened 
on her face. 

** Never mind, you may let your smile go,” said Doris. ‘ I caught 
it first of all, for I knew it could not last.” 

So the smile was allowed to fade and become grave, and as Doris 
painted, it became graver than ever. 

“May I talk now?” said Vera at last. 

“Ves, darling, you may talk.” 

* Doris.” 

“Yes; please keep your hands still for a few minutes, cross them 
a little more; that is right.” 

“ Doris, I wish, how I wish that half my fortune could be yours.” 
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“* Never mind that.” 

“But I do mind. Suppose some day you wished to marry a 
poor man like- . 

“T hate supposing.” 

Vera leant back again. ‘I won’t say any more,” she said. “ But 
all the same Doris, it seems so unfair.” 

* Don’t say any more about it.” 

“ But if I could do anything.” 

‘My dearest child! who can have tried more than you have to 
denude yourself of half of your possessions, and you know that you 
have failed.” 

“Tt comforts me to wish it.” 

“Tf it comforts you, wish it by all means, but do not let it fret 
you, Vera. After all, darling, why does one dare to say daily ‘ Thy 
will be done’ unless one means it.” 

“* So you do feel it, Doris ?” 

‘““No, no, no, no!” 

“You must feel it if you have to bring your duty to bear on it.” 

“My dear, you remind me of the man in the storm who was 
told to put his trust in Providence, whereat he exclaimed, ‘Good 
Heavens, has it come to that !’” : 

Vera said nothing. Doris fancied she looked vexed or disap- 
pointed, so she put aside her drawing, went to her and kneeling 
threw her arms round her. 

“Don’t think of it any more! Don’t you see what a good thing 
it is really; after all you need not flatter yourself that I shall not 
prey on you to any extent, and I shall never marry.” 

“Unless some really nice rich man.” 

“Unless, unless! never mind that ugly little word unless, my Vera. 
And now look at my drawing, it is the merest sketch, but I shall 
not touch it again; it has just happily caught the very spirit of 
your face. I wonder whether Everard will like it.” 

“Do you mean it for him?” said Vera, looking at the lovely 
sketch with much pleasure. 

“T shall see when it is mounted and framed whether I can 
make up my mind to part with it,” said Doris, putting her drawing- 
materials away. ; 

Two days after that Colonel Meredith and Everard came back. 
Colonel Meredith looked fidgety and pre-occupied; he ate his 
luncheon abstractedly and would hardly answer any questions while 
the servants were in the room; but when they were gone he lit a 
cigarette and stirred his coffee with much comfort. 

“ And now, papa,” said Doris, “tell us all about it. Did Aunt 
Milly go to the funeral ?” 

“No, she didn’t. She had no mourning at all, and she stayed 
up in her room, and borrowed a black waterproof of the house- 
keeper’s to go home in.” 
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“Did Uncle John leave anything to her, papa?” said Doris. 

“Yes, five thousand pounds and his house in Park Street with 
all the furniture including the cabinet of wedgwood—lucky woman ! 
But, children! I have some important news for you.” 

“Papa!” 

“T don’t know what you will say, bless my soul! I never was 
so astonished in my life; so overwhelmed; I, who was never even 
tolerably civil to your selfish old curmudgeon of an uncle, to be 
treated like this after all. It puts me to shame, by Jove; it does.” 

“But, papa, what is it?” cried Vera. 

“Your Uncle John has left in his will no less a sum than twenty 
thousand pounds, all in foreign bonds, to you, my Doris.” 

“ Doris, darling! oh, Doris!” cried Vera in delight ; but for the 
moment Doris could neither hear nor see; it seemed as if her head 
were beating with the sound of a great gong, while only one idea, one 
thought, came welling up with a joy which was like suffocation ; now 
she might love Willie! She might love Willie. ‘Thank God. 

Everard Vincent saw her white face and quivering lips. “ Drink 
this, dear,” he said, holding a glass of water to her lips. She drank 
it eagerly, and pushing back her soft brown hair she looked up with a 
bright light of joy shining in her eyes. 

“verard had seen and guessed, and he smiled. 

“T do not know how to believe it, papa,” said Doris. 

“ But it is true, quite true,” cried Vera. ‘And, oh, Doris! does it 
not seem hard that we can do nothing, absolutely nothing, to show 
our gratitude ?” 

“That is what your Aunt Milly said. And Mr. Dorian (you know 
whom I mean, the black-haired, sentimental-looking fellow who 
married poor John’s niece and made her wretched), he proposed that 
Aunt Milly should put flowers on the grave, and she answered that 
at one time she had meant to do it, knowing how intensely it would 
have annoyed your poor uncle, but that now, the best way she could 
show her feelings for him, was by letting it alone.” 

“That was most characteristic,” said Vera, smiling. 

“There is one thing about this legacy to Doris,” said the Colonel, 
“that is very annoying; all the money is in bonds and shares. The 
securities are good, and the interest is excellent, and most judiciously 
chosen; but you see all Doris’s fortune is in a packet of portable 
papers, and these are to be handed over to me to be deposited with 
my bankers.” 

“A valuable parcel to have in the house. Is it bulky?” said 
Everard, smiling. 

“ Wonderfully compact considering ; but I do not like it,” said the 
Colonel, fussily. “I shall not keep them here an hour longer than is 
quite necessary, you may be sure.” 

“Did you bring them with you, papa?” 
“No, Mr. Lockhart had to go through them first, and make lists, 
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etc., for probate duty, I believe, but they are to be sent by a clerk to 
me to-morrow, because Doris is not of age.” 

“T shall be of age next month, papa,” said Doris, smiling. 

She went away after that, up to her own room, first of all to kneel 
down and pour out her whole heart in thanksgiving, after which she sat 
quietly down before her writing-desk to think. 

She had rejected Willie, she had refused the proffered treasure of 
his love with what now seemed to her unnecessary petulance, it could 
not fail to have wounded him. Doris covered her face with her 
hands, trying to shut out the recollection of the cloud of pain in his 
kind blue eyes, of the white look round his mouth. 

At the time Doris never doubted that she was acting not only 
rightly but very wisely, for, for a long time she had seen what was 
coming, and had been fencing with it, and that very morning she had 
been congratulating herself with an aching heart that it was all over, 
and never could come again. And now, the whole force of circum- 
stances had changed, the fortune had arrived. 

What should she do? Doris reflected that if Willie heard of this 
money that had come to her, he would not come back to her; she 
had taken away from him the right to do that, and besides that, he 
would be too proud. No, it lay in her own hands, she must either 
resign herself to the fact that he was gone, or she must summon’ him 
back. ‘To summon him back meant to confess that she had rejected 
him, notwithstanding that she had given him her whole heart’s love, 
only on account of their poverty. 

Doris knew that she had done it for his sake; she knew that the 
drudgery and contracted life of poverty is a less trial to most women, 
(who have so much more adaptable natures) than to men, because the 
natural sphere and interests of men extend so far beyond the home 
circle. She had thought it all out carefully and had come deliberately 
to the conclusion that their marriage meant ruin to Willie; and on 
the face of it she knew that her motives would appear cold and mer- 
cenary, while in reality she had been actuated by the purest 
unselfishness. 

Doris rose from her chair and paced up and down the room. She 
was trying to make up her mind as to whether it would be forward of 
her, or even unmaidenly, to write and summon him back. 

“He won’t come back without it,” she said to herself, “and he 
thought it so unkind of me to expect it! What shall I do? Oh, if 
only mamma were alive, and I could ask her.” 

It is very probable that if her mother had been alive, she would 
have been afraid of allowing Doris to do such a risky thing as to 
summon back to her a man whom she had refused. An older and 
more experienced woman would have reasonably thought that Willie 
might consider himself ungenerously treated ; but Doris’s young fresh 
nature had no misgivings as to Willie’s view of her conduct; her 
misgivings were all as to the modesty and suitability of the action as 
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it concerned herself. Willie would be all right; she knew him so 
well, he would understand ; but what, if during all the rest of her life 
she should be haunted by the recollection of an action which would 
bring the burning smarting blush to her cheek. 

“Tt means that / must propose to Am,” she said, and practically it 
meant nothing but that. 

“T will sit down and get it over at once, before I make myself too 
miserable to do it,” she exclaimed, and she seated herself before her 
pretty little Japanese escritoire, that had been Vera’s last birthday gift 
to her, and took out the writing-paper and began her letter. 


“My DEAR WILLIE,—Something very wonderful and most unex- 
pected has happened to me. My Uncle John, whom I scarcely knew, 
has left me in his will”—she stopped. ‘I cannot write all about the 
money in that cold-blooded way,” she thought, and she tore it up and 
began another sheet. 


“My DEAR WILLIE,—When you went away the other day you 
were displeased with me because I 4 





*“ Oh, no, no!” that will not do either. 

Doris tossed away that sheet also, and she sat for nearly ten 
minutes biting the top of her pen. At last, with sudden determination 
she wrote very quickly — 


“DEAR, DEAR WILLIE,—Please come back at once; there is some 
good news which affects us both. Please come back and forgive me 
if I was cross the other day. We will send to meet the six-thirty to- 
morrow. Please, please come. ‘There is deep snow in Scotland. 

“Your loving cousin, 
“Doris.” 


It was a very childish little letter. Doris dared not read it again. 
She folded it up very quickly and ran downstairs and slipped it into 
the letter-box in front of the great vosso-antico model of the Forum in 
the hall, Then she put on her hat and went out for a walk. She 
went on a round of cottage-visits, and would not allow herself to dwell 
for five minutes on what she had done. 

When Willie Meredith received that letter the next morning in 
London, he was preparing for his start to Euston. He had telegraphed 
to his friends in Scotland to announce his coming, he had laid in a 
vast supply of cartridges, and with the courage of a strong manly 
nature he had been exercising all his power to put aside his sorrow, 
and throw himself into the absorbing delights of grouse-driving and 
deer-stalking. And now came this disturbing little note to upset all 
his plans. He read it again and again, trying to read between the 
lines. ‘There was one sentence in it which made his heart bound, the 
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words, “news which affects us both.” Doris would not have written 
“us both” unless something had occurred to change her views with 
regard to himself, but he could not conceive what it could be. He 
felt strangely ruffled and upset; at one moment it seemed to him 
that she wanted him back simply because she could not bear to lose 
the pleasant cousinly homage to which for so many years she had 
been accustomed. “All girls are born coquettes,” he thought bitterly, 
and then he remembered her wistful little face, her eyes full of tears, 
the look of forlorn sorrow with which she had last looked at him when 
he had reproached her, and she had fled away from him, and a great 
flood of tenderness came over him. He would go back to her, his 
little Doris, at all events he would see her once again, and perhaps, 
after all What could she have meant when she wrote those 
words, “news which affects us both ?” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was past seven when the sound of the dog-cart’s wheels crunched 
on the gravel outside. Doris was alone in the drawing-room waiting 
for Willie’s arrival. She had dressed for dinner early in order to be 
there when he came. The Colonel, to whom his nephew’s comings 
and goings were too frequent and too much a matter of course to alter 
his habits, had gone up to dress, and Doris and her dog Lara stood 
before the fire, the red glow falling on her white gown and the big 
bunch of sweet white primulas fastened on her breast. ‘The room was 
half-dark, only lighted by shaded reading-lamps until after dinner. 

When the dog-cart drove up Doris started violently. She knew 
that Willie would come into the drawing-room first ; it was his habit to 
come in and be greeted here before he rushed up to dress. Very 
often Doris had done the same thing before, had dressed early in 
order to be down to greet him when he came by this, the so-called 
dinner train, and never before had she been conscious of any kind of 
significance in the action; but to-day her hands were cold as ice, and 
she hardly dared to raise her eyes. The door burst open impetuously, 
and with one bound Willie was beside her. 

“ Doris!” he exclaimed. ‘Doris! you sent for me, and I am 
here.” 

He had taken both her cold little hands in his, and was trying 
eagerly to see her face. 

“What has happened dear? Put me out of suspense. Have you 
found out anything ?” 

But Doris could not speak, an overwhelming shyness had taken 
possession of her. 

He let her hands go, and with all his nerves quivering with sus- 
pense stood silent before the fire to give her time to recover herself. 
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“ Now, Doris,” he said at last, speaking very gently, “will you not 
have courage and tell me, dear? Remember that your having sent 
for me has awakened in me again a hope that—that—Doris, do you 
mean it?” 

For like a child she had put out her hands. “ Willie, Willie ! 
don’t go away again,” she said, “ I cannot live without you.” 

“My Doris, my darling.” 

She was in his arms, her little curly brown head on his broad 
shoulder, and a sigh of indescribable relief came from her lips. 

It had come about so naturally and easily after all, without any 
painful explanations. Now that she allowed herself to love Willie, she 
could not understand why she had ever been so wise, why she had 
hurt and wounded him before. In this reconciliation she forgot all 
about the money, the altered aspect of things, all the reasonings which 
had been so clear to her before. ‘The shy delight of being with him, 
his chosen, his darling, was enough for her. 

Willie was the first to recollect. ‘‘ My darling,” he said, ‘ what 
will your father say ?” 

“ He will be glad now.” 

“ But he will have every reason to be angry,” said Willie sorrowfully. 
** Perhaps he will altogether object to such a long engagement as ours 
must be. Doris, my own, my darling, I have been very selfish, I have 
great misgivings now.” 

“No, no, no,” cried Doris. ‘ You know nothing about it yet.” 

And she poured out the whole story eagerly ; so eagerly that it was 
some minutes before Willie could understand what had really come 
to pass. 

Doris watched his face with an anxiety she could not wholly con- 
ceal, to see whether any ungenerous thought would cross his mind, 
but his nature was sweet and open as a clear well of water, and 
there was no shadow of a doubt as to her conduct. 

It was all right, and Doris clasped her hands and wondered whether 
there lived in God’s beautiful world two happier people than herself 
and her stalwart Willie. 

The gong announcing dinner broke abruptly on their happiness, 
and Willie sped away to dress, leaving Doris standing before the fire 
with a look on her face so exquisitely full of tenderness and the 
light of joy that Vera, when she came in, saw at a glance what had 
happened, and with all her tact protected her little sister from ques- 
tions and surmises, leading the conversation during the whole evening 
herself. 

The next morning, immediately after breakfast, Willie asked for an 
hour’s talk with his uncle, and was told to go to the library in half- 
an-hour. 

The Colonel was very busy that morning, for a clerk from Mr. 
Lockhart’s office had brought down by the seven o’clock train the 
bundle of bonds which represented Doris’s new fortune, and he 
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received him in the library, transferred the packet in its oil-silk 
wrapper to the second shelf of his iron safe, and furnished the 
gentleman who had brought it with a formal receipt. 

Colonel Meredith intended to go up to London by the three 
o'clock train that afternoon to place the packet in the hands of his 
bankers himself, it was brought to his house simply for the sake of 
some formality owing to an elaborate wording of the will. 

Now it was done, and it was with a feeling of unbounded satis- 
faction that he turned the Bramah key in its lock and transferred 
it to the ring on his watch-chain. Doris’s fortune was secured, and 
the heaviest care which had rested on his head had been taken away. 

Colonel Meredith was by nature a kindly genial man, of domestic 
habits, greatly attached to his children and promoting their happiness 
and prospects from a broad and generous view of life. He hada 
very strong affection and respect for Everard Vincent. He had long 
known his history and admired the splendid generosity which had 
made the young soldier sacrifice everything, fortune, happiness, even 
to a certain degree, reputation, for the sake of his brother, and he 
had cordially rejoiced in Vera’s happy engagement. 

Colonel Meredith could hardly receive Willie’s communication 
without regret. Doris was his favourite child; she had been the 
subject of so much anxiety to him. She was the image of the 
sweet young wife whom he had loved with a passionate devotion 
largely mixed with gratitude. His first marriage had been more of his 
friends’ choosing than his own, and Lady Victoria had made him a 
very unhappy man. 

She was a beautiful woman; people who had known her in her 
young days used to say that though Vera resembled her mother she 
was by no means as beautiful. But the beauty was marred by the 
curious expression of dissatisfaction that never left her face; it was 
as if she were always looking for something behind the actual, some 
spectre of double meaning or hidden motive, which warped all the 
simplicity of action. 

Colonel Meredith was a simple unaffected man; he never had an 
arritre pensée, he never had a secret, he was a frank, open admirer 
of beauty wherever he met it. Lady Victoria was by no means 
his first love; he had had already two or three boyish, hopeless 
attachments, had been once rejected, once disenchanted, once thrown 
over—and the knowledge that she was not his first love was worm- 
wood to his wife. 

She became jealous of every word he said, suspicious of his very 
business letters. He was not a man to break his heart, or take up 
any highly tragic rvé/e, but his bright cheeriness withered as if 
under a blight, and his old friends wondered what had come over 
Owen, when he crept now and then (at rare intervals) into his old 
club—all his gay chatter quenched, his don-mots gone, his curly hair 
prematurely touched with grey. 
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But ingrain donhomie dies a hard death. When Vera was still in 
the nursery her mother died, leaving the little one as a legacy her 
great beauty, her many charms, and alas, the anxious suspicious 
temperament which had affected her whole life. 

It was not long before Colonel Meredith consoled himself—the 
sparkle returned to his eyes, the buoyancy to his step, His second 
wife came to Bournemere the year after Lady Victoria’s death, 

It was very fortunate that Vera was still so young a child; her 
stepmother gathered her up into her heart of hearts and won the 
passionate love of the child. When Doris came to share the nursery 
the fact that they were not really sisters was entirely forgotten. 
Under the young stepmother’s tender rule all that was sweetest in 
Vera was drawn out and developed. Her life was filled and satisfied 
with the plenitude of love and justice that she received, and the old 
distrustful tendency had no room to expand, nothing to feed upon. 

But alas, when the girls were as yet hardly grown up their young 
mother was taken from them. 

Colonel Meredith had of late years been a perfectly happy man, his 
wife understood him thoroughly, and the atmosphere of love and 
confidence which surrounded his home made it a little paradise. 

An epidemic broke out in the village, the cruel scarlet fever which 
is so hard tostamp out. Vera and Doris both caught it the same day. 
Vera was very ill and their mother nursed her night and day. Doris 
recovered quickly, and when all alarm appeared to be quite over, the 
mother, the heart of the house, the one to whom all turned for 
comfort, help and sympathy, quietly took to her bed, and after two 
terrible days of sore-throat and fever suddenly collapsed in strength 
and died. 

It was all over so suddenly, with such awful rapidity that there was 
no time for word of farewell. 

It was all long ago now, but her memory was still and always 
would be, a presence in the house. 

Colonel Meredith was thinking of her, longing and yearning for 
her, when the important decisions of life had to be taken, and every 
one was weighed in the balance of what Helen would have said. 

He lay back in his big chair after Willie had left him, wondering, 
as he often did, what her advice would have been. 

He was not ambitious for Doris, but still Willie had only three 
hundred a year—and though Doris’s new fortune meant security 
from actual poverty, it did not represent wealth. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, rousing up with a shake from his 
chair, ‘ eleven hundred a year ought to be enough for anyone who 
has not extravagant tastes. I am growing mercenary. I don’t think 
Helen would have said no, Willie being the fine young fellow he is. 
Oh, my Helen! God grant I may do right for your child!” 

The tears were in his kind eyes when the door opened, and Doris 
came in. 
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“Papa!” she said softly. “ Papa!” 

He held out his arms, and she flew into them. 

“And am I to let you go too, my own blessed sweetest little 
one?” he said. 

“Oh, papa—only to Willie.” 

Then he saw that any hesitation came too late. Willie had won 
the heart of his darling, and she too was ready to take to her wings 
and fly from the old home-nest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At twelve o’clock the horses came round. Colonel Meredith and 
one of his daughters always rode on those pleasant winter mornings. 
They had taken to it when repeated attacks of gout had proved to the 
Colonel that his hunting days were over, and that he must make up 
his mind to less violent exercise. 

Of late Doris only had accompanied him, but to-day, quite a 
cavalcade of riding-horses were brought round, and Vera, Doris, and 
Everard went with him. 

It was a beautiful day, the sky of that clear palest blue of an 
English winter ; a slight touch of frost made the brown earth crumble 
crisply underfoot, and invigorated horses and riders. 

Doris gave a very little sigh. If she had known that Vera and 
Everard meant to ride, she would have counter-ordered her pretty 
brown Felix, and talked to Willie instead. Willie was very busy writing 
letters in the smoking-room, letters of excuse for the sudden breaking 
of all his engagements in the North. 

Vera and Everard were both full of the surprise that had greeted 
her that morning—the arrival from London of Colonel Meredith’s 
wedding present to his daughter—a diamond ornament which gave 
her the extreme pleasure that all bright and happy brides should 
take in their jewels. 

Vera was so much enchanted with it, that she had spent the 
morning in admiring and poring over it, and had hardly been able 
to tear herself away from it to put on her habit. 

“* Papa, I cannot tell you how delighted Iam! Ido so very much 
like jewels,” said Vera eagerly, as she rode across the park. 

“Has your Aunt Milly’s present arrived yet?” said Colonel 
Meredith. 

They all laughed. ‘The present had arrived just before they went 
out, a parcel wrapped in innumerable papers, cotton-wool and shavings 
and box within box—out of which mass of wrappings came a very 
small and perfectly hideous specimen of a Chinese idol, of a value 
which Colonel Meredith subsequently declared to be priceless. 

“Vou are totally unworthy of it,” wrote Aunt Milly. “I send it to 
Y 2 
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you, simply as a means of educating your taste ; but to please your 
idle fancy, look into its inside, and perhaps that will suit you better.” 

“Your Aunt Milly must think you both ignorant and uneducated, 
to imagine that you are unable to appreciate a treasure like that,” 
said Colonel Meredith testily. ‘As if the paltry ring inside could 
for a moment be supposed to please you better! But she is so entirely 
perverse and foolish with regard to anything affecting me or mine, 
that I am not astonished at her wrong-headed observation.” 

“Only on the one subject, papa,” said Doris laughing. ‘“ Don’t 
let Everard imagine that she is anything but the dearest, the 
kindest———” 

“ And after all,” said Vera coaxingly ; “though the Chinese person 
is wonderful and most rare and precious, still a ring like that is not to 
be looked down upon. A huge ruby with beautiful diamonds.” 

“Nonsense, my dear! ring indeed! as if it were possible to com- 
pare merits!” 

Vera laughed and rode on singing gaily : 


“Tt was only a little ring, dear, 
A glittering golden ring ; 
There was little of beauty rare, dear, 
Or of valuable in the thing. 


But the centre stone was a pearl, love, 
Unchanging and white and true ; 

And the diamonds that clustered round, love, 
Were brilliant and rare as you. 


It was only a little ring, dear, 
And you fitted it on to me, 

And it bound my heart and my life, dear, 
This type of eternity !’” 


“ That is a dear little song, Vera,” said Everard. “I never heard 
you sing it before.” 

“J found it in one of mamma’s manuscript books,” she said. 

“TI wish I could give you diamonds, Vera,” he said rather wistfully. 
** You like them so much that it makes me long for strings of diamonds 
and ropes of pearls and rubies.” 

“You give me what I value a thousand times more,” said Vera 
gently. 

“There are some old jewels in a box at home,” said Everard ; “I 
wonder whether they are worth anything? I have entirely forgotten 
them until this moment.” 

“Oh, Everard, that is enormously interesting. What are they like ?” 

“T have not seen them since I was a child, so I can tell you 
nothing whatever about them. ‘The box is in the strong room. If 
you like I will write to Robins (that is the name of my agent) and 
tell him to send the box here.” 

“Will you? That wouldébe quite delightful.” 

* Vera,” cried Doris, looking back, for she and her father were 
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riding some way ahead. ‘“ Does Mars mind the railway bridge when 
a train passes ?” 

“He used to make a great fuss about it. Papa, I did not see that 
you were riding Mars. Why is that?” 

“My cob cast a shoe at exercise this morning,” said Colonel 
Meredith, “and Dixon says he went a little tenderly. ‘This young 
beast is promising, I think, but he wants a great deal of riding. I 
think one of Dixon’s young grooms has been pulling his mouth about. 
I always said that that fellow Mathew had a heavy hand and Dixon 
would not see it.” 

Mars was throwing his head about in an uncomfortable, uncivilised 
manner. Everard Vincent rode up. “That curb seems to me too 
tight, Colonel,” he said. ‘Would you allow me to loosen it?” 

“That is stupid of Dixon,” said Doris. ‘He ought to see that 
these things are all right.” 

** Anyhow, let us ride on out of sight and hearing of the railway- 
bridge before we stop to do anything,” said Vera anxiously. 

But Colonel Meredith would not listen. 

“Nonsense, Vera,” he said. ‘‘ Mars must learn to get used to the 
passing of the train, and if the curb is too tight the sooner it is 
loosened the better.” Everard was off his horse instantly. 

The curb-chain was so tight that it was actually cutting’ the 
sensitive young horse; he backed and twisted about and was so 
uneasy that he would hardly allow Everard to approach. 

“Gently, gently, my boy,” said Everard, patting the chestnut neck 
of Mars, on which the veins were swelling as the sensitive little beast 
quivered under his caressing hand. It was the work of a second to 
loosen the curb-chain, and Mars uttered a little snort of relief. 

Everard was turning to remount his own horse when Vera uttered 
an exclamation of dismay. A puff of white smoke appeared above the 
trees, a piercing whistle rent the ear, and the one o’clock train rushed 
past with a speed which showed that it was late, and had time to 
make up. 

Mars backed and reared violently, then with an excited dash of 
heels galloped off down the road. ‘The young horse, being still im- 
perfectly broken, had many of the tricks of a colt. In his violent 
bound forward he knocked Everard down heavily, threw out his 
long neck, and with a squeal bolted. Everard was unhurt, he sprang 
to his feet and ran down the road at his best speed. He had not far 
to go. In his headlong pace Mars bolted through the bridge, the 
road turned abruptly in a deep cutting at too sharp an angle, 
the young horse wild with fear canoned against a tree and fell. 
When the terrified girls arrived on the spot (they had not dared to 
ride fast after their father for fear of still further exciting Mars) they 
found Everard on his knees supporting the head of Colonel Meredith, 
who was lying senseless, and the young horse standing in the road, 
trembling violently, the blood streaming from his shoulder. 
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“Ts he much hurt?” cried Vera, breathlessly. 

“T don’t know, I hope not. Don’t dismount, Vera,” exclaimed 
Everard. “ Ride home as fast as you can for help. Send the men 
down with a mattress. ‘Tell Willie to come at once, and a messenger 
for the doctor.” 

Vera did not wait an instant. She rode off home as fast as she 
could, Doris dismounted and knelt by her father. “ He is coming 
round, Everard,” she said. 

“* Have you by chance a flask ?” 

“No; but see, there is water. I will get some.” 

He soaked his handkerchief and laid it on the brow of the injured 
man, who slowly opened his eyes. 

“Are you hurt, papa darling ?” 

“No, yes; oh!” 

The faintness was passing off, and a little colour coming back. 

“TI have had a bad spill, Vincent,” he said. 

“ Are you hurt, sir?” said Everard anxiously. ‘ Tell me, do you 
feel any pain anywhere ?” 

“Ves; my leg is broken. I knew that much before I fainted,” 
said the Colonel drowsily, “I heard it crack.” 

Everard nodded cheerfully.‘ A broken leg is not so bad as some 
other things,” he said. “I think I can place you in rather an easier 
position.” 

He did so with great skill and tenderness. ‘The time seemed 
endless until a whole crowd arrived to the rescue, the doctor at the 
head of them. Poor Dixon, for many long years head groom, had 
grown opiniative and obstinate in his master’s service ; he now arrived 
as white as a sheet, and venting his anxiety in akind of fury that no 
one had had time to attend to Mars. 

The poor young horse had by this time lost so much blood that 
his strength was ebbing. He stood, a deplorable object, his head 
hanging, his knees bent and shaking, all the audacity and spirit gone 
out of him. 

Willie and Everard between them slipped the mattress under 
Colonel Meredith, the doctor taking care of the broken leg, and the 
slow little procession started homewards. 

Dixon caught a helper who was doing nothing—for there were 
more than sufficient volunteers to carry the mattress—and he made 
the man hold the exhausted horse while he bathed the wound, and 
producing the necessary implements from his pocket, rapidly sewed 
up the gash in its shoulder. It was with great difficulty and infinite 
tenderness that they succeeded in getting the young horse home, and 
making him comfortable, for his nose and limbs were ice-cold from 
loss of blood and nervous exhaustion, and Dixon gave him a strong 
stimulant, and sat up with him all night. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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the occasion of a late visit to Copenhagen. 











HE doctrine of 
compensation is 
a very true one, and 
the lot of man is more 
equally divided than 
we at first sight im- 
agine. What is true 
of man individually is 
true of nations collec- 
tively. The balance 
of things will be found 
very carefully adjusted. 
Perhaps a little lies in 
the fact that human 
nature is very adapt- 
able ; so much so that, 
in spite of the old 
proverb, the square 
man may often be seen 
in the round hole, 
looking neither com- 
fortable nor dignified 
it may be, but sticking 
there with a good will, 
and making the best 
of the situation. 
These remarks may 
seem to be apropos of 
nothing. They fell 
from the pen uncon- 
sciously, and passed 
through the mind on 
We were a large and 


goodly company, which included all the officers of the Channel 
Squadron fresh from the waters of Kiel and the glamour of royal 
pageants ; yet with this quiet little town every one was enchanted. It 
was the most charming capital in Europe and every one declared 
its people were of the nicest. But somehow it was a charm almost 
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more felt than seen. Copenhagen is not a town deep and wide, 
full of magnificent buildings, of gorgeous palaces and towering cathe- 
drals. There is no vulgar display of wealth. One feels that life runs 
here as it should do; as it was intended to do; without ostentation ; 
finding happiness in simple things; loving realities rather than 
grandeur. A man living in Copenhagen upon £500 a year is rich, 
whilst that income fourfold makes him a millionaire. ‘There is no 
competition of wealth. And so a multitude of ugly and odious sins 
are avoided, and the result is happiness. 

Very much of this characteristic exists in little Christiania also, but 
there the refined element is less conspicuous. ‘There was a great deal 
of simple and quiet refinement about the people of Copenhagen, a 
great deal of quiet and pleasing animation. 

One day we noticed a poor boy who in passing a lady knocked a 
small milliner’s parcel out of her hand, containing, perhaps, some rare 
old lace to adorn her golden tresses. She was a real lady, and the 
poor boy proved himself a real gentleman. Immediately he stooped, 
picked it up, handed it to her with the chivalry of a knight, and took 
off his hat with an air that would have graced a monarch. If such a 
spirit spreads through a country, that country has no need to envy its 
neighbour, though that neighbour may be a thousand times the more 
rich and powerful. 

The people of Copenhagen at once enlisted you in their favour. 
In appearance they were very English, but with a little more of that 
suaviter in modo about them which, say what you will, forms much of 
the romance of daily life. It was a pleasure to be with them, to talk 
to them, to note their simple, unconscious, unstudied manners, un- 
spoiled by luxury and emulation. Consequently, the more one saw 
of them the more they were liked. 

So with their little capital, which charmed, one hardly knew why. 
It is full of lovely vistas ; old-world outlines that, mapped out clearly 
against a background of blue sky, make you fancy yourself in a 
medizval city. But it is only outlines. As you pass down the street, 
you find the houses have sadly new faces. ‘The Danes are practical, 
and prefer a new house to an old ruin; therefore antiquity exists only 
in those outlines. ‘They are the shadows of the past, but they are 
sufficient to give to the town the stamp and character of the middle 
ages; influences now growing more and more rare and remote, 
crushed out and worried to death by our nineteenth-century Horrors. 
Yes, in ages to come the nineteenth century will be known as the 
century of Horrors. We delight to write it, and so evaporate an atom 
of our regret, and we would print horrors in largest capitals. 

All this, you will say, has very little to do with Madrid. Yet it 
suggests a comparison, and the comparison haunted us more or less 
all the time we were in Copenhagen. For this reason, perhaps, the 
pen has taken its own way—for pens have their wilful ways, just as 
much as men, women and children. The comparison was all in 
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favour of the smaller capital, with its old-world customs, its quietly- 
animated people. All was so different from the rush and impetuosity 
of the southern race, amongst whom, not long before, we had dwelt 
for a season; people with dark flashing eyes that showed every 
passing emotion ; changing from love to hatred, from repose to passion 
in a moment of time, whose tempers lay as near the surface as their 
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well-worn Toledo blades. It may be that such temperaments are 
capable of greater heights and depths, but unfortunately the depths 
are always in the ascendent—if one may say so without being guilty 
of a paradox. 

At least Madrid was what she appeared. She had not even ancient 
outlines to beguile one into a fictitious medieval age. In every 
respect she was uncompromisingly modern and ordinary: an effect 
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redeemed by her blue skies and wonderful atmosphere. But she was 
full of bustle and movement—the commonplace element of life. 
There was an air of fashion about her; many traces of past greatness ; 
to right and left evidences of wealth. When all was said and done 
one saw she was the Capital of a great country—great in extent if 
not in influence and power. 

After our dear Segovia it was living in a whirlwind. 

The very shops were a display of frivolities. Pictures of modern 
Spanish art glared at one from innumerable windows, and we 
wondered who could be brought to live with them. Like most of 
the art of the present day, whether Spanish or other, the effects 
were false ; they started upon wrong lines; there was no true repro- 
duction of nature. Of such pictures we grow tired in an hour, and 
for relief turn their faces to the wall. Where do we now see a 
modern picture before which we stand riveted and amazed, whilst 
reverence for its creator steals over us? Do we not visit our great 
public exhibitions, and come away hopelessly depressed? ‘The art 
of Madrid was no exception to the rule. Here and there one 
praised the ¢echnigue with which certain effects were rendered—more 
often than not a trick of the brush—but when all was said and done 
it was not looking at nature truly presented. ‘This the most common 
fault of our day is the most fatal. It is the great secret of success ; 
it was the virtue of the ancients. When to this they added tones, 
colouring and conception, who can wonder that their names have 
become immortal? and that before the productions of to-day, we 
stand and cry “ How are the mighty fallen!” How is it that in all 
great things in those days there were giants in the land P—giants not 
ten but a hundred feet high. 

But the most popular shops in Madrid were the fan shops ; proving 
that whatever the decline in art, there has been no falling away in the 
tender passion. Eve could not have been a flirt, because she had only 
Adam to flirt with, and people don’t flirt with their husbands ;—cw7 
bono ?—but her descendants must very soon have learned the seductive 
charm, which has never since perished. 

The Spanish women are not at all behind their sisters in this 
respect. ‘They seem to spend all their pin-money in fans, for the 
shops had no lack of customers. With these the houris dark and 
fair flit and flirt and cultivate a silent language: so that holding the 
fan one way means “Do you love me?” and holding it another way 
“You are beloved.” 

There is a whole vocabulary of fan-language published in a large 
volume, which may be learned like the Dumb Alphabet or the Rules 
of Harmony; yet frequently leading to excruciating discords at 
home. It is part of a fair Sc#orita’s polite education, and the most 
studied: chiefly in the retirement of her chamber, before a mirror, 
which reflects a vision of dark eyes and pearly teeth and rosy lips 
‘perfectly bewildering to anyone who is anything less than a fossil. 
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They used their fans pretty freely in the streets, but we had not 
their language at our finger-ends, and might easily misinterpret their 
signs. What for instance H. C. took for “Am I beloved?” might 
easily have been “ Monster, avaunt!” So fair dames shrouded in 
mantillas, which displayed their forms to perfection and left their 
charming faces half-hidden and half-seen—what can be more distract- 
ing P—fluttered their fans in vain. Some were in carriages, some 
walking—it was all equally incomprehensible. 

H. C. bought a book of the language, and wasted the midnight oil 
in studying it, and grew pale and feverish ; but when he had mastered 
it we had left Spain. 

We have said that Madrid was rich in her magnificent collection of 
armour. As is well known she is equally rich in her picture-gallery ; 
yet many a visit is necessary to realise its treasures. Few collec- 
tions equal them; few are better disposed: but the lighting is bad, 
and does not show them to advantage. Here in these matchless 
rooms, we discover that Spain had a past greatness ; that not only she 
appreciated and patronised the beautiful in art, but that her sons 
contributed largely to its development, founding a school of their 
own, scarcely inferior to the best of all nations. 

The gallery lies beyond the precincts of the town, near the 
east side of the Prado: a somewhat classical-looking building, 
fronted by a portico supported by six Doric columns. Added 
to at various times the result is not altogether satisfactory. Its 
original destination was an Academy of Natural History, designed 
by Juan de Villanueva for Charles III., but it was never finished. 
At the French invasion it was partly destroyed: for it is the glory 
of every invasion to destroy all that is beautiful and all that 
can never be restored. ‘There is no love or reverence for the 
things that are seen any more than for the things that are not 
seen. 

After the French invasion it remained half-ruined and neglected 
until the reign of Ferdinand VII. Upon his marriage with his 
second wife La Portuguesa, Monte Alegre, a Spanish consul in France, 
was recalled, and obtained great influence over the somewhat weak 
monarch, The palace was refurnished in the French style with 
tasteless French wares; and its pictures—priceless treasures—were 
consigned to oblivion and the lumber-room. Here they remained 
until the queen was induced to remove them to the half-ruined 
building on the Prado. 

The splendour of the pictures at once attracted the attention of 
Europe, the gallery was completed and became famous. Ferdinand 
obtained the credit for the whole thing, was cited as a lover and 
patron of the fine arts, declared to be an enlightened monarch. In 
truth the only part he had played in the whole matter was to take 
the pictures from the walls of his palace and banish them to his 
garrets, 
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The collection was begun in the 16th century, in the days of the 
Renaissance, under Charles V. 

This monarch loved and patronised the fine arts. It was an age 
when beauty was appreciated, though the shadow of decline was 
already falling. Beauty and the fine arts were still things to 
live with; influences none would be without who could afford to 
have them. If kings patronised art, all others followed their example. 

In those days artists were well considered, and all honour was 
paid to them. They were the guests of kings and were treated with 
greater distinction than the nobles. Genius, whose torch flamed so 
brilliantly was recognised as a divine gift, raising its possessor to 
heights even a monarch might envy. Philip IV. a century later 
reigned in Naples and the Low Countries, when what has been called 
the second restoration of Art took place. 

And so by degrees the Spanish collection was formed. It is 
now one of the finest in the world, rich in the works of Raphael, 
‘Titian, Rubens, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese and Vandyck. Nowhere 
else are the splendours of the Spanish School so evident, as repre- 
sented in the works of Murillo, Velasquez and Ribera. In fact 
Velasquez can only properly be seen and appreciated in Madrid, 
whose gallery contains sixty-two of his finest efforts. He is especially 
popular in these days, his style and manner appealing largely to the 
present fashion of working. 

3ut Velasquez was a mighty master, who had he not been so great 
would have remained unknown. He conquered by the force of his 
genius. Rarely does a picture of his come into the market, but when 
it does it commands a fabulous sum. For our own part, with the 
exception of a few of his works, we do not think him, in spite of his 
incomparable greatness, pleasant to live with. Yet his composition, 
his tone and colouring and technique, have seldom been surpassed. 

We recognise his strength and power when visiting the Madrid 
Gallery, and wonder at the genius, the extraordinary energy and 
industry of the master. But nearly all great men have been endowed 
with unusual energy; and it has been said that genius is only another 
word for an infinite capacity for taking pains. Nothing can be more 
mistaken. ‘The greatest painstaker that ever lived could never have 
produced a Beethoven sonata or a Turner picture had the talent not 
been born with him. Genius is the power of creating ; it is inspiration, 
heaven-bestowed upon the few favoured mortals who were sent to be 
a light in the world. It has been said that its possessors are born to 
sadness and sorrow, and too often this seems to have been the case: 
but probably these elements were necessary to bring out all their 
power and possibilities. And who would not pay the price to be 
ranked amongst the immortals ? 

On the walls of the Madrid Gallery, Velasquez certainly proves his 
right to the fadeless wreath. Strength and vigorous handling and 
splendid colouring are his characteristics rather than grace and beauty. 
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He is true to Nature, wonderfully life-like, very often not pleasing in 
his subjects. One gazes with amazement at the power with which he 
has represented the dwarfs of Philip IV. They are life itself; but 
the subject is revolting; it is the grotesque in art, and we willingly 
turn away to less forbidding subjects. 

Of these there are any number of examples: and presently one 
comes to the generally admitted conclusion that Velasquez was 
essentially not a religious painter. Into his sacred subjects he puts 
all his earnestness and force of character, but his inspiration is only 
secular; the devotional and the spiritual are wanting: as they have 
been wanting ever since his day, in the painters of all nations. 

It is only in the early masters that the spiritual appears. None 
but those who spend a large portion of their time upon their knees 
and live a life of devotional contemplation, and look upon their 
mission as sacred, can produce the spiritual. Fra Angelico, it is 
said, even painted upon his knees, and one is not surprised at the 
result of his work. But the Fra Angelicos of art soon passed away 
—never to return. Perhaps it is invidious to mention the art of the 
present day. ‘The spiritual has died out, and there can be no greater 
mistake than to attempt it. 

The strong, manly, earthly nature of Velasquez certainly did not 
realise it. He was too much in touch with the influences of this 
world. 

His earliest work in the gallery, the Adoration of the Kings, was 
painted when he was only 20 years old. The grandeur and importance 
of the subject proves the boldness of the youth in attempting what 
was far beyond his age ; the mastery of detail, the splendid handling 
of the brush, declare his extraordinary genius ; everything is present 
excepting the sacred atmosphere: and consequently the picture is a 
failure. So again with his Crucifixion: a subject so many great 
masters have attempted, so few have succeeded in. Perhaps none 
has been more criticised than that by Velasquez. He has brought 
immense earnestness to his task ;_ his effects are genuine, his conception 
fine; his darkness is real darkness, and the gloom is impressive ; 
there is a solemnity upon all; the drawing is magnificent; but the 
face is too earthly; it has nothing of the divine; the arrangement of 
the hair is grotesque, and the picture is displeasing ; one turns from 
it with relief. 

On the other hand, in more worldly subjects he is hardly to be 
surpassed. When we look at such a work as the “Surrender of 
Breda,” we feel that here he is almost unapproachable. We are 
gazing at the true and the real. The figures are numerous, and every 
one of them might have sat for his own portrait. The Spaniard, 
the Italian, the Fleming, each is endowed with his own national 
characteristics, The countenance of Spinola, who took Breda in 
1682, is wonderful in its vigour and fidelity. It stands out from the 
canvas a thing of life as he bends over his fallen enemy, Justin of 
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Nassau, all the kindliness of his nature glowing in his expression, all 
the generosity of a noble conqueror. Into this picture Velasquez has 
introduced his own portrait, and he did well. It is a noble and 
manly head, full of dignity, gained in part by his association with 
Court life: in part his own true character. 

For much of his time was spent at court. He was a great 
favourite with Philip IV., a constant patron of art, and himself 
an artist—in spite of all his social vagaries and shortcomings. It 
speaks well for Velasquez that he did so much, such good and 
earnest work, in the face of all the temptations of an idle and dis- 
sipated court life by which he was surrounded, but in which he took 
little part. His heart was evidently in higher things. Nevertheless, 
but for the offices he held, he no doubt would have painted much 
more, and possibly have reached a still higher level. Thus we find 
that the religious subjects with which he began his artistic career, 
presently disappear and give place to subjects entirely secular, though 
never trivial. Where he paints the repulsive, as in the horrible 
Dwarfs, it was by command of the King; he had only to obey. 

Some of the influences of his life were favourable to his higher 
development. As a child, his genius made itself evident. He loved 
nature, and loved to copy from nature. Later on he was much 
influenced by Ribera and such of the Italian masters as Spain 
possessed. Upon these his earliest manner was founded, always 
retaining a distinct individuality of his own. No artist ever lived who 
was less a copyist. He was always essentially naturalistic. He had 
an amazing freedom of touch, and in these Madrid pictures, nothing 
strikes one with more surprise and admiration than the great effects 
he produced by the simplest means, Nothing is due to claptrap 
elements ; he was independent of them, and far above them. 

Everything about his work is genuine, earnest and sincere. Whilst 
possessing great virtues, he has scarcely a fault. His details are 
extraordinarily perfect ; he was equally great in action and in still-life ; 
greatest of all perhaps in his portraits. In these he was so excellent 
that one feels to be gazing at the human face, not its mere present- 
ment. If he failed anywhere, it was in the want of a certain refine- 
ment, His was a nature that could not polish. This was due partly 
to a want of imagination; and it is this very want of imagination 
which makes him so life-like: he could only, or chiefly, reproduce 
what he saw. All his accessories, his armour, his drapery, his land- 
scapes, could not be surpassed in accuracy. His animals are as true 
to life as his people. His colouring is magnificent: it is harmonious 
and transparent, but the sober tone of many of his pictures would not 
appeal to all. 

Like many other great masters, he had three distinct periods. 
Rubens influenced him much in his second manner, for that great 
master was living in Madrid as Ambassador from England in 1628. 
Yet nothing is more remarkable than the contrast between the 
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gorgeous colouring and voluptuousness of Rubens and the sober tones 
of Velasquez, in which the sensual finds no place. He was also 
much influenced for a time by his studies at Venice and Rome: the 
latter bringing about his third and last manner, in which he returned 
in some degree to his first style. 

Velasquez married early. He was much attached to his young and 
beautiful wife, and this no doubt helped to keep him clear of the 
shoals and pitfalls of court life. His father-in-law, Francisco Pacheco, 
was a great writer on art, one of the few thorough judges of his day, 
and Velasquez owed much to his guidance. His life passed happily 
and tranquilly, but he worked incessantly, devoting every moment of 
his spare time to painting. 

These spare moments were too few and far between: and con- 
sequently, numerous as his works are, he might under different 
circumstances have accomplished much more. He had many copy- 
ists and imitators and many works in the various public and private 
collections of Europe attributed to him, are not his. Perhaps 
Velasquez was never more thought of and more popular than in the 
present day : for, as we have said, his style appeals to the “ technique ” 
and mannerism affected by the modern school. 

Next to Velasquez the painter best represented in the Madrid 
gallery is Murillo. No greater contrast could exist between two great 
masters: the one distinguished for grace and refinement and religious 
sentiment, as much as the other excels in boldness and manly vigour, 
in breadth and freedom of work; the one elaborated, highly finished, 
as polish upon ivory, the other rugged and unstudied, producing his 
effects by simple means, the sole force of his genius. 

The two great painters of Spain were friends and contemporaries, 
Murillo being 17 years the younger. Like Velasquez he was chiefly 
influenced in forming his style upon the works of Ribera and the 
Italian masters—though the results were so widely different. He also 
had three periods or manners, but they are rather transitions than 
changes, and the unpractised eye will less easily trace them than the 
distinct styles of Velasquez. The latter was more original in his 
genius, less conventional ; more correct in his drawing, perhaps really 
more true to nature ; but he had not the innate refinement of Murillo, 
he altogether failed in giving to his Madonnas and sacred characters 
that air of purity and innocence, which in the case of Murillo almost 
takes the place of absolute spirituality. 

Murillo had far more imagination than Velasquez, and hence to the 
world in general will ever be the most popular painter, as he is to 
the Spaniards. They think him the greatest artist the world has 
produced. ; 

His genius awoke early, and when still a boy his pictures were sold 
in the Market-place of Seville, his native town. Here he passed the 
first years of his life, and he had already made a name for himself 
when he went to Madrid to study the great masters in the Royal 
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Collection. He never quite shook off their influence, probably because 
they appealed to his cast of mind, which was imitative rather than 
original. He excelled in his own way but founded no new school. 
‘Thus after long study of the two painters, Velasquez stamps himself 
more distinctly upon the mind. Heis the greater of the two, because 
the more vigorous: has greater depth and breadth; but Murillo 
possesses a charm denied to Velasquez. 

He was also less divided in his work. Velasquez passed his days 
at court, fulfilling high offices: Murillo, though encouraged by the 
king and a favourite, spent little time basking in the royal sunshine. 
Well for him, perhaps. Velasquez had the strength of mind to “care 
for none of these things;” Murillo, with his greater softness and 
refinement would have yielded to their unhealthy influences, As it 
was, ifter his one visit to Madrid he returned to Seville and devoted 
life to his art; painting an enormous number of pictures, yet doing 
his work thoroughly and conscientiously, to the best of the light and 
power that were in him. 

The Spaniards called his first manner /vio, or cold; his second 
calido, or warm; whilst his third manner was only distinguished from 
his second by a greater freedom of touch, by a slight mstiness, with 
which he never could have been quite in sympathy, but wherein the 
influence of Velasquez is unmistakable. He also owed much to 
Titian and Rubens, yet his colouring is distinctly his own. He was 
particularly fond of a warm brown tone, found in nearly all his 
pictures, very pleasing and refined, so that we at once identify “a 
Murillo.” His colouring was very transparent and harmonious, and 
full of charm. ‘The convents and churches of Seville and of Spain 
in general were his great patrons, and directed him to the religious 
branch of his art, in which he chiefly excelled. In Madrid and 
Seville he is largely and well represented, but scattered about the 
world are many so-called “Murillos” he never even looked 
upon. He had many pupils and very many imitators: and it says 
much for the original genius of Velasquez, that while Murillo 
could be so closely imitated as to make the copy almost doubt- 
ful, a copy of Velasquez is at once apparent, and becomes 
grotesque. 

But for religious sentiment and spirituality, few pictures in the 
world, none in the Madrid collection, could equal the Sa/utation of 
Raphael. Few pictures have ever so closely represented the divine 
element. In spite of its having been much injured and restored, of 
having been transferred from panel to canvas, it immediately arrests 
and holds the attention as one of the great treasures of the world; 
that perfection in art hardly to be surpassed by the skill of man. It 
is one of those pictures that, in one’s possession, would be curtained, 
so that one should not grow too familiar with its beauty. The 
curtain withdrawn, its influence would be a sermon. Before this we 
remained long, wondering that the religious and spiritual could be 
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so closely rendered ; realising that in such subjects art reached its 
highest and best expression. 

There is much else of the beautiful, the splendid and the marvellous, 
in the Madrid collection ; and in this at one end of the town, and in 
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the Armoury at the other, the Spanish capital possesses two amazing 
treasures worthy of many visits, of much thought, study and contem- 
plation. But we have not space to enlarge upon the charms of the 
gallery ; nor is this paper intended to be a disquisition upon art. A 
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perfect picture like a perfect landscape must be seen to be realised 
and appreciated. We can describe the rainbow, but how different it 
all is when we actually gaze upon the seven-coloured miracle arching 
the sky. So more or less vainly one describes a great picture, or a 
great symphony ; each has to be seen and heard. 

As for the Madrid Gallery, we felt that the mornings of a whole 
month would be well employed in studying the best of its contents. 
Spain owes a debt of gratitude to those of its kings who brought 
together these treasures. Whatever their shortcomings in other 
respects, they proved themselves true lovers of art, and enriched their 
capital and country with a collection that has few equals. In these 
two buildings the chief charm of Madrid exists: and some will add 
that it needs no other attraction. 

Therefore, as far as the town itself was concerned, we left no great 
regret behind us when one morning we started by train for the 
Escorial, that monument and record of the past which once swayed 
so powerfully and so disastrously the fortunes of the Peninsula. ‘The 
skies were grey and the landscape was half obscured by mist as we 
made way in the heavy uncomfortable carriages that special company 
delights in, We did not lose a very great deal through that early 
morning mist: the landscape has few fine points about it, though 
these improve as we make way. We are in New Castile ; and in New 
Castile the Escorial is placed, though it is described as in Old Castile. 
The plain is fertile, but not very distinctive, until, approaching towards 
the Escorial. the mountains rise up and stretch over the country in 
fine, broad, tar-away slopes and undulations. 

At Villalba we found ourselves in a narrow valley, through which 
runs the little river Ulzama, here crossed by a two-arched bridge, near 
where the Arga runs into it. Close by is an ancient monastery, one 
of the many deserted ruins scattered over Spain. ‘Through this valley 
Wellington’s army marched in 1813. 

This was our last station before reaching the Escorial. After 
passing it, the landscape widened, the outlines grew broad and 
expansive. We looked down upon a great plain, bare and barren. 
In winter the hills are covered with snow ; keen winds sweep over the 
country ; the cold is intense and searching. Fortunately for us winter 
had not set in; though November, we still rejoiced in warm days ; 
even on this grey morning the sunshine made itself felt behind the 
clouds ; it was a true été de St. Martin. ‘This is rare in the north of 
Spain, and we felt that we possessed it on sufferance: any day, any 
hour might bring “ pale, concluding winter” on our track. But like 
the great army of the Improvident, we lived for to-day, and thought 
not of any possible to-morrow. 

As we neared the Escorial we saw that the great building lies in 
the plain; or rather upon the slope of a chain of mountains which 
fall away in immense, far-reaching undulations, whose outlines stand 
out clearly against a background of sky. To-day the grey skies only 
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seemed to harmonise the more with the deep tones of the landscape, 
the barren tracks, the great solitude. 

At the station, however, there was neither silence nor solitude. No 
sooner alighted than we were besieged by an army of troublesome 
guides who were only shaken off with difficulty. 

The village of El Escorial is more than a mile away from the 
station. It lies on the hillside, and needs a steep climb to reach it. 
There are two villages of the Escorial, the Upper and the Lower: the 
latter lying beyond the railway; the former, picturesque and well- 
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built, on the mountain slopes, consisting of some three hundred 
houses, amidst which the royal structure rises with its domes and 
turrets, a gigantic mass of yellowish, greyish stone : imposing from its 
size, repelling by its ugliness. One feels what a waste of 1noney is 
here ; how beautiful it might have been ; what an architectural dream 
should have arisen in these sad and solitary mountain slopes at a tithe 
of the cost: all lost for want of taste and judgment. But it is 
imposing, as all immense piles are imposing. What else makes St. 
Peter’s at Rome so famous ? 

The Spaniards considered the Escorial the eighth wonder of the 
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world, and it was certainly an almost impossible task for this people 
to accomplish. Philip II. built it partly in memory of his father, 
who had wished during his lifetime to found a Royal Mausoleum 
which should hold all the future Kings of Spain. Partly also in 
memory of the battle of St. Quentin, the accomplishment of a vow he 
had made to St. Laurence, on whose day the battle was fought. For 
this reason it has been said to be planned in the form of a gridiron ; 
for we know that St. Laurence was grilled over a slow fire by 
Valentianus in the year 261. 

The Spaniards claimed for themselves the honour of winning the 
victory, but without his allies Philip would have fared badly. Philibert of 
Savoy, D’Egmont, Flemish infantry, German cavalry, and 1000 English 
under Lord Pembroke—these won the battle for Spain. ‘The French 
lost 3000 men, with their colours, baggage and artillery, whilst 4000 men 
were made prisoners. Had Philip pursued his advantage he might 
have ranked as one of the great conquerors of the world. But he 
was never a warrior at heart, and delighted in peace. Even the 
crowded capital was hateful to him. His pleasure was to withdraw 
himself from the haunts of men, and he was never so happy as 
amidst the solitudes of El Escorial. His temperament was artistic, 
and it is strange that a man of undoubted taste should not have built 
a finer memorial. 

The first stone was laid in 1563, and the last in 1584. From 
that time Philip made it his habitation. For exactly fourteen years he 
lived here a life of seclusion, half-king, half-monk, wholly recluse, 
governing the world, not by his presence, but by orders carried out 
by his generals and ministers. He died and was buried within the 
walls, exchanging the living tomb for the actual. The rooms he 
inhabited still remain as they were. Here he lived, and here the end 
came after a long and painful illness. ‘They are bare almost to 
severity. An oblong room, paved with bricks, the walls naked and 
whitewashed, lighted by a solitary window looking on to the gardens. 
Here the great nobles of Spain, the ambassadors of Europe, would 
assemble to receive the orders of this strange but powerful monarch, 
who appeared never otherwise than of sad and anxious aspect, and 
whose intolerant bigotry often led him to deeds of cruelty. From 
this bare and silent apartment, so cold and chilling, he ruled the 
world. 

At one end it opens on to two small rooms, eq ially comfortless. 
One was his bedroom, rude enough to satisfy even the “‘ great Duke,” 
the other his study. Both are closets rather than rooms, and are 
lighted only by the larger room. ‘The furniture he used, his desk, his 
gout-rest (he was a martyr to gout) all remain as he left them. <A 
small room, or alcove, opens on to the church, in full view of the 
great altar. Here, when too ill to attend mass publicly, to glide in 
with his brother monks and take his accustomed seat in the Coro, he 
would cause himself to be placed: and here in his last days, tortured 
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by pain, he was daily carried, daily joined in the services of the 
church. In this alcove looking on to the altar he died on Sunday 
September 30, 1598, at the age of 72. 

The last weeks of his life are a frightful and terrible record. His 
sufferings were agonising ; and to these physical pains mental torture 
was added. Approaching death, his vision seemed to clear to the 
mistakes of his life. Religious bigotry had led him to many acts of 
cruelty and bloodshed, and he felt that these would not be his best 
passport to the world to which he was hastening. It was the old 
story of tyranny under the cloak of religion. However justified this 
may seem in the vigour of health and strength, the day comes when 
everything is seen in its true light. So was it with poor Philip, who 
nevertheless had acted in accordance with the spirit of his age, and 
without violating his conscience. 

But if Philip’s own apartment was bare and narrow, he lavished 
magnificence enough upon the rest of the immense building. Seen 
from a distance it is undoubtedly imposing. ‘There is a certain 
majesty and dignity about it, as it reposes on the slopes of the hill. 
Its situation, however, had one unfortunate result—it made Madrid 
for ever the capital of Spain ; there could be no longer any question 
of removal. 

The Escorial sleeps, we say, in the great plain, on the hill slopes. 
In the distance stretch the chains of the Guaderramas and the Gredos 
—those hills that look down into Old Castile, protecting the romance 
and chivalry of Spain. 

As we approach the great building and examine it more closely, 
we are more and more disenchanted. Its style is bad; it has 
scarcely a single outline of beauty, and imposes only by its size: 
its area of some 1000 yards, its numberless portals and niches, its 
1200 windows. ‘There is no look of antiquity about it to charm 
the eye. It is built entirely of granite and is chilling in tone; the 
blue slates and leaden roofs are crude and cold and common- 
place. The style is Doric, but small details are swallowed up in 
the immense size. Above all rises the great dome which is the 
centre of the temple. 

The enormous building had many destinies. It was a palace, a 
temple, a treasury, a mausoleum or Pantheon, a museum, a monastery ; 
it has many courts and cloisters, many halls and rooms, chief amongst 
which must be placed the Library, splendid both from its size and 
contents. When we entered it was almost empty. A monk—one of 
the brothers—was going round with a visitor, explaining the rich con- 
tents of its cases. His hooded cloak and “sandalled shoon” and 
corded girdle harmonised wonderfully with his surroundings. He 
might have been another St. Jerome—chief of their order—fresh from 
study and contemplation. ‘The room is arched, beautifully subdued in 
light, a rich and solemn and reposeful tone over all. It is 194 feet 
long, 32 feet wide, 36 feet high. Bookcases line the walls, magnifi- 
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cent in design. ‘The floor is of costly marble, and marble tables are 
in the centre of the room, holding cases of rare treasures: illuminated 
MSS., gemmed binding, rare documents; the devotional books of 
Isabella the Catholic, of Charles V. and Philip II. Amongst them 
is a splendid Alcoran, and a Book of the Revelation which belonged 
to the Emperor Conrad. One volume splendidly bound, with bronze 
corners and massive silver clasps contained in gold letters, the four 
Gospels, the prefaces and Epistles of St. Jerome, and the Canons of 
Eusebius of Ceesarea. 

The great central portal was formerly opened only to royalty. 
Through this, living or dead, it passed within the walls. The portal 
admits into an enormous court, on one side of which is the Library, 
on the other the Halls of Philosophy, where the monks of old dis- 
cussed and settled points of morality and theology. Near these Halls 
is the Camarin, once a cabinet for pictures, now containing a small 
altar used by Charles V., an alabaster statue of St. John the Baptist, 
an altar cloth that formerly belonged to Thomas a Becket, various 
instruments of torture, and some MS. writings of the great St. Teresa 
of Avila, that wonderful little town we shall presently visit. At the 
end of the corridor is the entrance to the Church. 

And the Church is that portion of the building which most arrests 
attention. Passing in from the great court, where a few monks are 
hurrying to and fro, you find yourself under the flat roof of the dark 
ante-chapel. Above is the magnificent Coro. The roof supports the 
whole weight of this Coro, and is said to be a marvel of architecture. 
Philip II. would not believe it safe, and ordered Herrara the architect 
of the Escorial to support it with a centre column. Herrara con- 
structed a column of paper, and the King, jumping upon the floor of 
the Coro, was satisfied. Presently the paper column disappeared, 
but the King is said never to have noticed its absence. 

The Coro is large and magnificent. The dark, rich-looking stalls, 
124 in number, are carved out of seven sorts of wood. At one 
end is the great lectern, on which stand choir-books no one man 
could move. ‘There are five frescoes representing the martyrdom of 
St. Laurence and the history of St. Jerome. A matchless rock crystal 
chandelier is suspended from the ceiling, brought from Milan in the 
seventeenth century. Behind the Coro we were shown the famous 
white marble image of the Saviour, given to Philip by the Grand 
Duke of Florence, and said to have been carried from Barcelona on 
men’s shoulders. It is the work of Benvenuto Cellini, sculptured in 
1562; but it disappointed us. 

In the Coro alto are the 218 books of the choir, some of them of 
parchment illuminated by Andrés de Leon. Here Philip II. would 
take his seat with his brother monks: a long string of grave, silent, 
cowled men, who had forsaken the world. Here they would enter a 
long procession of 124 figures, and silently join in the mass, able to 
look over into the chapel below. Here it is said Philip was kneeling 
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when he received the news of the Battle of Lepanto, that tremendous 
victory which was to decide whether Europe should fall into the hands 
of the infidels, or they give place to the Christians. Philip, it is 
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affirmed, heard the news unmoved and remained in his place until 
mass was over. 

The chapel itself is full of solemnity, quiet and simple. No trivial 
ornament offends the eye, no tinselled altar. You pass out into an 
enormous and impressive building, 320 feet long, 230 feet wide, 
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320 feet high. In some respects it is more imposing than St. Paul’s, 
because less distributed into aisles and arches. In its conception 
it is undoubtedly the crowning point of the Escorial. There is a 
majesty about it due to its fine proportions: for its architecture 
like that of St. Paul’s is more fitted to a heathen than a Christian 
temple. 

This sense of proportion is at once felt. The pavement, of black 
and white marble is very effective. The magnificent high altar is 
reached by a flight of red marble steps. Marble of a varied and 
costly description enters into the whole interior decoration. It is a 
vast space in which one’s footsteps are lost. One cannot but feel 
admiration for Philip II., who, whatever he might have denied himself, 
was unsparing in his magnificence in other ways. We marvel that so 
mighty a building should exist in this far-away mountain fastness. 

Near it is the great marble staircase leading down to the tombs of 
the kings—the Pantheon; a staircase so florid and decorative that it 
might conduct to a banqueting-hall rather than a death-chamber. 

The room itself is not very large, and is octagonal. It is gorgeous 
and splendid with marble and gilt bronze: jasper, porphyry, and other 
precious compositions mingle their colours. The atmosphere is 
silent, subdued and solemn from its destination. In the eight sides 
are twenty-six niches, where repose, visible to the eye, the magnificent 
black marble sarcophagi containing the Kings of Spain, the reigning 
queens, and the mothers of kings. ‘There is a fine but simple crucifix 
by Pedro Tacca, Every sarcophagus bears the name of its owner in 
vilt letters. ‘The chamber is placed exactly under the high altar, so 
that the officiating priest elevates the Host immediately above it. 
The niches are nearly full. When there is room for no more, one 
wonders what will happen. Will it mark an epoch in the History of 
Spain? Will the country cease to exist, absorbed into other nations ? 
Or on the other hand, will it spring into new life and vigour, begin a 
long and illustrious career, and become once more great amongst the 
people of the earth? If so, a newand larger Pantheon must be built, 
tomb-house of the Kings to be. 

Philip II. had nothing to do with this gorgeous chamber. He 
had built the Escorial as a monument to his father, but the actual 
tomb itself was nothing but a plain vault. Then came Philip III. 
his silly son, who began the Pantheon, and it was completed by 
Philip [V. On their way to the Escorial the royal bodies rest the 
first night at Galapagar, a village high up in the mountains 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Here the next morning an officer of state 
approaches the coffin and asks if it is the royal pleasure to move on. 
Silence gives consent. A ghastly ceremonial, reminding one that in 
death king and peasant find equality. ‘The one is powerless as the 
other. 

The Escorial itself is nearly 3000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and was built out of the granite mountain on which it stands. Even 
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amidst such mighty surroundings it looks huge and imposing, an 
enormous mass of grey-stone work strongly contrasting with the barren 
slopes that surround it on all sides. Only where the village lies is to 
be found a handful of verdure and cultivation. 

From the station we walked up the steep slope through a splendid 
avenue of trees. ‘The omnibuses, with their freights, struggled round 
by the roadway, thinking it hard work in spite of the efforts of their 
four horses. We had escaped the guides, who are more or less un- 
necessary, but in the centre of the avenue found one so quiet, gentle 
and “ unpersisting,” that we had not the heart to bid him no. He 
spoke excellent English and was of use to us, guiding us systemati- 
cally through the intricacies of the great building. 

When we arrived at the village, we found the inn somewhat rude 
and primitive, yet not uncomfortable. Upstairs, fable a@’hdite déjeuner 
was going on, really of a very good order. Behind a counter two 
Spanish females dispensed their bounties, adorned with raven tresses 
and dark flashing eyes. The assembled guests were a mixed and 
motley crew of various nations. ‘The waiter moved about with 
that gloomy and protesting air that is the especial privilege and 
characteristic of Spanish servants. Guests and waiters are mutual 
necessities they think, and that sums up the whole matter. There 
is now a newer and a better inn, we have heard. Opposite our jnn, 
we passed under an archway on to a long paved terrace. On the one 
side one wing of the building stretched away to a great distance; on 
the other a long row of picturesque beggars were seated near the 
wall. ‘They seemed interminable, and we wondered how they had all 
assembled in this quiet, distant spot. Men and women, all differing 
from each other, all more or less in what might be called elegant 
tatters. These were waiting for doles from the convent. On the 
terrace stood a monk talking to two of these beggars, who perhaps 
had waylaid him and were endeavouring to move his heart and extract 
coins from a probably empty pocket. ‘They formed a very striking 
group. The whole assemblage, indeed, was striking and singular, and 
the repose of the place, the gravity of the building and the grandeur 
of the mountains, seemed to lend a temporary dignity to the very 
mendicants themselves. 

‘The Royal palace lies to the east of the church, and was considered 
to represent the handle of the supposed gridiron. Sketch the building 
in outline, and with a little effort of the imagination it bears this ap- 
pearance. ‘The rooms are small, covered with very fine tapestry made 
at Madrid. ‘The walls of four of the rooms are covered with extremely 
fine inlaid work, a gigantic labour of time, skill and expense. ‘The 
palace alone is said to have cost nearly £300,000. Most interesting 
of all were the elaborate frescoes in the long corridor painted in 1587 
by Gravello and Fabricio, representing the battle of La Higueruela 
and the defeat of the Moors: copied for Philip II. from an original 
in the Alcazar of Segovia—which perished in that terrible fire. The 
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crowd of figures, the innumerable horses and horsemen, the life 
and movement of the whole scene—all this is very wonderful and 
remarkable. 

In visiting the Escorial nothing strikes one more forcibly than its 
silence and emptiness. It has become in very deed a gigantic tomb, 
a mere echo and shadow of the Past. Its courts and corridors, its 
palace and Library, are not less empty than the bare rooms once 
inhabited by Philip, not less silent than the Tomb-Chamber. <A 
living tomb it is, to all intents and purposes: visited by a few 
stragglers from the outside world, who come and go, and leave no 
more sign or record behind them than the shadows that linger in hall 
and chamber. Here and there a monk flits through the corridors, 
hastening on some errand of mercy, some office of devotion, or some 
special penance for a trivial fault committed. Once the monks were 
numerous, all-powerful, rich in this world’s goods, ruling with an iron 
hand and narrow, bigoted mind, the destinies of Spain: tending 
to her downfall. Now on every wall is visible the word Ichabod. 
Her glory has departed. ‘The coffers are empty ; the council chamber 
is closed, silent and deserted ; the monks of old have long mingled 
with the dust of the earth. Records remain. Records of tyranny, 
of terror, of inquisitions ; of secret midnight horrors, when prayers of 
agony for mercy fell upon deaf ears. These perhaps were never 
heard within the walls of the Escorial itself;—who knows ?—but 
within those walls dwelt strong men and firm wills and sinister 
purposes that held in their hands the guiding of human destinies, 
even though separated by leagues and seas and kingdoms. All is 
over; everything perishes and comes to an end. ‘The evil that men 
do lives after them; but they with their little brief authority pass 
like meteors across the sky, and die out, and are no more seen. 
Tibni dies and Omri reigns. Every dispensation has a similar 
record, and every son of Adam must go through the same experience. 

Here, too, very emphatically, within these silent walls of the 
Escorial, where the shadows and echoes of the Past confront one at 
every step ; where picturesque monks still move through the corridors 
like ghosts with silent footsteps ; where the kings come to sleep their 
last sleep and take their last long rest; here in this wonderful and 
mystery-laden atmosphere, dwells much of the ROMANCE oF SPAIN, 


















































THE MYSTERY OF MISS CAREW. 
By M. E. STANLEY PENN. 


*¢ [ ACK, is it your intention to marry Mrs. Winthrop ?” 
“If she will do me the honour to accept me—it is.” 

This point-blank inquiry and decisive reply were exchanged 
between myself, Wilfrid Madeley, and my friend, Jack Davenant, one 
autumn evening five years ago, as we stood on the terrace of the hotel 
at Burgenstock, near Lucerne. 

“ Biirgenstock,” as perhaps some of my readers are aware, is a lofty 
wooded promontory, which juts out abruptly on the east side of the 
lake of Lucerne. A funicular railway shoots up almost perpendicu- 
larly from the shore to the summit of the cliff, which is crowned by a 
big white hotel, where my friend and I had been spending our autumn 
holiday. We were both barristers, but I was perforce a hard worker, 
while Davenant merely “coquetted with the law,” having indepen- 
dent means. 

“Ts there any just cause or impediment why I should of marry 
Mrs. Winthrop?” he demanded, turning his handsome bronzed face 
towards me. 

“No ‘cause’ whatever ; she isan excellent match in every sense of 
the word, and you are a lucky man if you win her. But there may 
be an ‘impediment.’ Her sister, Miss Carew, has evidently made up 
her mind, for reasons best known to herself, that Mrs. Winthrop shall 
not marry again if she can prevent it.” 

“ But fortunately she can’t prevent it,” he interrupted. “ If Stella— 
Mrs. Winthrop—loves me, as I hope and believe she does, it is not 
likely she will give me up at the bidding of that interfering old maid.” 

“She would be very foolish to do so. But she seems to be in the 
habit of yielding to her sister, and even to be a little afraid of her, 
which surprises me, for Miss Carew does not give one the impression 
of being a particularly strong-willed or strong-minded person.” 

“Not strong-minded certainly,” he acquiesced. “In fact it has 
occurred to me more than once that she is a little bit,” he touched his 
forehead significantly, ‘and perhaps that is the reason Mrs. Winthrop 
gives way to her, not to irritate her by opposition. Haven’t you 
noticed her nervous restless manner, and the scared sort of look she 
has, as if she had once seen a ghost and had never got over it ?” 

I laughed. 

“She is sane enough to make herself uncommonly disagreeable 
sometimes,” I remarked ; “but to do her justice, she seems devoted to 
her sister, though in a jealous sort of way that must be rather trying.” 
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“Trying? Stella must be an angel to endure it!” he exclaimed. 
“Poor darling, her life has not been a very bright one hitherto. 
Married at eighteen to a man old enough to be her father, who 
kept her shut up like a nun, and now, tormented by the tyranny 
and surveillance of a jealous old-maid sister——! Lut if she will 
trust herself to me, the future shall atone for the past,” he added, 
more to himself than to me, and returned to his contemplation of 
the view. 

At a giddy depth below us lay the “ Lake of the Tour Cantons,” 
calm as a mirror in the evening stillness, while to right and left, like 
twin sentinels, rose the majestic forms of the Righi and Mount 
Pilatus. The sun had set long ago, but the golden glow still 
lingered, and all the air seemed luminous. 

Dinner was over, and the Biirgenstock guests, among whom Germans 
predominated, were trooping out on to the terrace to drink coffee 
and enjoy the cool evening air. ‘Trim waitresses bustled about, the 
hotel band began to play, and presently an electric lamp was strung 
up to a pole above our heads, illuminating the terrace @ giorno. 

“Here they are at last!” Jack exclaimed, after many expectant 
glances over his shoulder, and he went forward to mect two ladies who 
had just emerged from the house. + 

“xcept in figure and complexion, both being fair, and both tall 
and slender, the sisters were as great a contrast as could well be 
imagined. Mrs. Winthrop was a fragile, girlish-looking woman of 
three or four-and-twenty, with soft appealing blue eyes, and arched 
brows, which gave her face a look of innocent surprise. It was a 
face which, if not actually beautiful, was singularly attractive ; none 
the less so, perhaps, for the suggestion of weakness in the pretty 
curved lips and dimpled chin. Miss Carew was at least ten years 
her sister’s senior, and looked even older than her age, thanks to her 
worn features and pallid complexion. Her manner was nervous and 
abrupt, and her eyes—fine brown eyes, which redeemed her face from 
plainness—had at times, as Jack had remarked, a curiously startled 
look, as if the shadow of some great fear had passed over her. 

“‘ How late you are!” was my friend’s greeting. ‘ Dinner was over 
half-an-hour ago.” He placed a chair for the young widow as he 
spoke, leaving me to perform the same office for her sister. 

“It took me exactly half-an-hour to convince Edith that it was not 
too cold to sit out of doors,” she answered, laughing; ‘and having 
been ‘convinced against her will,’ she is naturally ‘of the same 
opinion still.’” 

“The air is chilly,” Miss Carew asserted, as she drew round her 
shoulders a voluminous grey woollen shawl. 

“You would be more sheltered at the other end of the terrace,” 
Jack suggested with empressement. ‘ Madeley, why don’t you move 
Miss Carew’s chair over there ? ” 

“Thank you, I will stay where I am,” she rejoined drily, as she sub- 
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sided into her seat, and produced the complicated piece of knitting 
without which she was seldom seen. 

Mrs. Winthrop laughed again, that pretty ringing little laugh 
of hers which was almost too frequent. 

“ Edith will freeze rather than desert the post of duty,” she said. 
“<¢ Py suis, j’y reste’ is her motto.” 

“But may I ask why she considers it her duty to mount guard 
over you so persistently?” Davenant inquired, lowering his voice. 
“ T thought a widow could dispense with a chaperon.” 

“So one would think,” she answered with a little shrug, “but to 
Idith I am still a girl, to be watched and guarded. It is rather 
irritating sometimes, but she is so good, so devoted, that I cannot 
complain. I know that she loves me dearly.” 

He looked at her adoringly. 

“If it is a merit to love you,” he began, “then I r 

She interrupted him with a tap of her fan. 

“Hush! this is too public a place for sentiment. How full the 
terrace is to-night, and how loud those Germans talk!” she added, 
glancing over her shoulder at a particularly noisy group near us, the 
central figure of which was a stout black-eyed lady with strongly- 
marked Jewish features, who was attired with more splendour than 
the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“Those dulcet tones are not Gezman,” I remarked; “it is Mrs. 
Solomans, the stock-broker’s wife.” 

The young widow changed her position to have a better view of the 
Jewess. ‘“* Her diamonds are splendid,” she said softly after a pause. 

Miss Carew, who had apparently been absorbed in counting 
stitches, looked up quickly. ‘Shocking bad form to wear them at a 
table-d’hote,” she remarked, in her abrupt way. 

“And not very safe,” Davenant added, lowering his voice; “there 
is a thief in the house. ‘The manager tells me that within the last 
fortnight several guests have missed small articles of jewellery. But 
the curious part of the matter is,” he continued, “that the things 
have since been returned to their owners as mysteriously as they 
were taken. ‘There is something rather uncanny about it—things 
vanishing and reappearing as if by some invisible agency.” 

“You make me quite nervous,” Mrs. Winthrop declared, half 
laughing half serious. ‘“I hope—— Are you going, Edith?” she 
broke off, as Miss Carew began to roll up her knitting. 

“Yes, I am cold,” the latter replied, with a shiver. “You had 
better come indoors too; it is getting late.” 

The young widow hesitated, but meeting her lover’s pleading gaze, 
she answered with unusual decision: “Not yet; I will join you 
presently.” 

Her sister seemed about to speak again, but changed her mind, 
and walked away in silence. 

Soon afterwards I also discreetly vanished, leaving Davenant to 
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make the most of his opportunity. An hour later, looking from my 
window, I saw the lovers still ¢é¢e-d-¢é/e, apparently unconscious of the 
fact that Miss Carew, grim and inscrutable as one of the Fates, was 
watching them from the steps of the verandah. 


II. 


““WeELL, Jack, am I to congratulate you?” I asked my friend the 
following day, as we were smoking after lunch in a shady nook of the 
shrubbery. 

“ Congratulate me on what?” he demanded moodily. 

“On having won the fair widow, for I suppose you came to an 
understanding last night? Surely she has not refused you!” I added, 
noticing his gloomy expression. 

“She neither refused nor accepted me,” he answered, discontentedly. 
“T could not get her to give me adefinite answer. She acknowledged 
that she cared for me, but talked mysteriously of an obstacle between 
us, and when I asked her what it was, began to cry. Of course the 
‘ obstacle’ is Miss Carew—confound her!” he concluded, flicking the 
ash from his cigar. 

“Cheer up; it'll all come right!” I told him  consolingly. 
“Rather than you should be disappointed, [’ll marry the ‘ obstacle’ 
myself.” 

“Thanks, old boy, that would indeed be a proof of friendship,” he 
rejoined laughing, as he rose and stretched himself. ‘ How intoler- 
ably hot it is! I’m going to get an iced ‘soda.’ Au revoir /” and he 
strolled away. 

‘The heat was indeed overpowering, and seemed to increase rather 
than diminish as the sultry afternoon wore on. 

Lightly clad as I was, my clothes oppressed me. My very ring— 
a sapphire, in a massive old-fashioned setting—was an inconvenience. 
[ took it off, and placing it on the rustic table before me, resumed the 
novel which I had been reading before Davenant joined me. 

But the book was dull, and I was drowsy. ‘The distant voices of 
the indefatigable lawn-tennis players, and the muffled plaint of the 
much-enduring piano, which reached me through an open window, 
mingled together in a confused and soothing murmur. I fell into a 
doze, and from that into a sound sleep. I must have slept some 
time, for when I woke it was getting dusk. 

Before my waking senses fully returned, I had a hazy idea that 
someone or something had been near me in the arbour; I even 
fancied that I had caught sight of a woman’s figure in the act of 
leaving it, but when I roused myself and looked round, no one was 
visible. A glance at my watch showed me that it was time to dress 
for dinner, and I was moving away, when I remembered my ring, and 
turned to take it from the table. 
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‘lo my surprise and dismay it was no longer there. 

I looked under the bench, among the bushes, and in every nook 
and corner of the place—in vain. ‘The mysterious thief had paid me 
a visit while I slept, and the ring was gone ! 

I felt that I had only my own carelessness to thank for the loss, 
but it was none the less vexatious, for the ring was a valuable one. I 
could only hope that it would eventually be returned, as other missing 
articles had been. 

At dinner I related my adventure, drawing forth a chorus of excited 
questions and exclamations from everyone within hearing. 

“You think it was a woman?” Davenant asked, when he could 
make himself heard. 

“T am convinced of it. I caught sight of her figure as she left the 
arbour, and if I had awakened a few seconds earlier, I should have 
surprised her in fagrante delicto.” 

I happened to glance, as I spoke, at Miss Carew, who was sitting 
opposite, and met a look which startled me. If ever a face told a 
guilty fear, hers did at that moment. ‘The look passed as quickly as 
a breath from a mirror, but it had been there, and it suggested to my 
mind a suspicion which I dismissed the next moment as extravagant 
and absurd. How was it possible to suppose that a wealthy and well- 
bred woman would condescend to petty pilfering ! . 

Still that look haunted me. 

A sort of chill seemed to have fallen upon us; Mrs. Winthrop 
looked pale and disturbed, and I hastened to change the subject. 

The sisters left the table before dessert, and to Jack’s disappoint- 
ment, did not appear after dinner. 

Later in the evening I had occasion to go upstairs to fetch my 
cigar-case. I was approaching my bedroom door when it suddenly 
opened, and to my astonishment, Miss Carew emerged from the 
apartment. 

She stopped short on seeing me, and for a moment we stood face 
to face, looking at each other in silence. 

‘Then, as if taking a sudden resolution, she said, with a sort of 
desperate composure: “ I have returned your ring, Mr. Madeley.” 

“My ring!” I echoed. “Then,” the words escaped me involun- 
tarily, “then it zas you who took it !” 

She inclined her head without speaking, standing before me like a 
criminal awaiting sentence. I gazed at her in perplexity. She 
could not be in her right mind, I told myself, yet there were no signs 
of insanity about her at this moment. Her face was simply a blank 
page which told nothing. ‘“ My dear Miss Carew,” I said, forcing a 
smile, “ what induced you to do such a thing? was it meant as a 
joke?” 

“You can think so if you like,” she muttered, without raising 
her eyes. 

Her manner provoked me. “I should advise you to give up such 
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‘ jokes’ in future,” I said drily ; “they are rather a dangerous form of 
pleasantry, and might get you into difficulties.” 

“Shall, you—do you intend to denounce me?” she asked, 
huskily. 

“ If anything of the sort occurs again, I shall be compelled to do 
so,” I returned; “ but in the meantime I shall keep silence for your 
sister’s sake.” 

She raised her eyes to my face with a strange look ; a look that 
seemed full of meaning, though I had not the clue to it. 

“Thank you,” she said, quietly, and before I could speak again, 
she walked past me down the corridor. 


III. 


THREE days passed uneventfully, and brought us to Thursday evening, 
when the weekly sore dansante took place. It was held in the large 
dining-hall of the hotel, which made a capital ball-room. 

Not being a dancing man, I seldom attended these affairs, and 
was inclined to grumble when deprived of my natural rest by the 
noise of revelry in which I did not share. 

At about ten o’élock I looked in, on my way upstairs, and found 
the ball in full swing. Davenant and Mrs. Winthrop whirled passed 
me to the strains of the “Endymion Valse.” They both looked 
radiantly happy, but it struck me that there was something feverish 
in the young widow’s gaicty. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
unnaturally bright,.and her laugh had a half-hysterical ring. She 
seemed as the Scotch say, “fey.” Near the curtained doorway 
where I stood, a row of “ wall-flowers” and chaperons were seated, 
among whom were Miss Carew and Mrs. Solomans. ‘The latter, as 
usual was absurdly over-dressed, with half the contents of a jeweller’s 
show-case displayed on her neck and arms. 

As Davenant and his partner walked past at the conclusion of the 
valse, I saw him laughingly direct her attention to the Jewess. The 
young widow looked at her carelessly, glancing over her shoulder as 
they passed on. Miss Carew also was watching her stout neighbour 
with a curious intent look, as if she were appraising the value of 
every jewel she wore. 

Presently I retired to my room, but not to sleep; I felt wakeful 
and restless. 

Before midnight the music ceased, there was a sound of footsteps 
and voices in the corridor as the guests dispersed to their different 
rooms, and I heard Davenant enter his, which adjoined my own. 
Then by degrees, silence settled down upon the sleeping house— 
silence utter and complete. 

Feeling that if I went to bed I should not sleep this sultry night, 
I took a chair out on to the broad stone balcony, on which all the 
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rooms of the first-floor front opened. ‘The suite occupied by Mrs. 
Winthrop and her sister were to the left, over the entrance, while 
my right-hand neighbour was Mrs. Solomans, whose sonorous snoring 
reached me distinctly through her open window. 

It was a magical night. All the circle of the heavens glittered 
with stars, the lake and mountains lying in a tranced stillness 
beneath. To look up at that shining host in the thrilling silence of a 
night like this made one feel lonely and insignificant, giving one a 
sense of the immeasurable space which lies above and around this 
puny world of ours, the vast spheres of existence apart from our little 
life, and never to be explored by us. 

[ rose at last, and retreated to my room, to shut myself in from the 
wide vague night and the haunting presence of the stars. I had 
hardly quitted the balcony, when my ear caught the sound of a light 
foot-fall approaching along it from the left. As I drew back into the 
shadow of the room, a woman’s figure glided past—a tall slender 
figure—with a grey woollen shawl thrown over the head and shoulders. 
She walked swiftly but stealthily past my window, her long light 
wrapper trailing after her, and disappeared in the direction of Mrs, 
Solomans’ apartment. 

“So,” I thought, “in spite of my warning, Miss Carew is at her old 
tricks again !” , 

What was to be done? Should I follow and prevent her from 
carrying out her purpose, or would it be better to wait till she emerged, 
and—-— While I still hesitated, there came from the next room a 
sound of something dropped on the parquet floor. 

The Jewess’s rhythmical breathing ceased all at once. ‘There was a 
smothered exclamation, then a loud startled cry, which rang through 
the silence. 

I lingered no longer, but obeying an impulse of irresistible 
curiosity, hurried down the balcony and looked in through the open 
French window. 

The electric light had been turned on, and showed me Mrs. 
Solomans in a graceful déshadbille, just as she had sprung out of bed, 
clutching the wrist of the intruder, who stood as if petrified, her head 
bent low, and her shawl half covering her face. At the same moment 
Davenant’s voice sounded behind me. 

“What’s the matter? what has happened?” he exclaimed, looking 
over my shoulder. “Hallo, Mrs. Solomans, have you caught the 
thief ? ” 

“Ves, I have caught the thief,” she answered, in a curious tone, 
glancing towards him. 

The muffled figure made a sudden movement as if to escape, but 
Davenant placed himself in the way. 

“No, no, madame or mademoiselle,” he said, with ironical polite- 
ness, “you must not leave us till we have seen your face,” and before 
she could prevent him, he drew the shawl away. 
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After one glance at the features which were revealed, he fell back 
with a gasp of astonishment. 

“ Good heavens—Stella !” 

It was indeed Mrs. Winthrop who stood there, white and trembling, 
her face vacant with fear. 

“Stella?” he repeated after a moment; “ why are you here?” 

“Ts it necessary to ask that question ?” Mrs. Solomans exclaimed, 
with an angry laugh. ‘Look! she has my necklet-case in her hand 
at this moment!” She pointed to it with a fat forefinger. ‘ Luckily 
she dropped something and woke me, or 7 

She was interrupted by the appearance of Miss Carew, who put us 
aside without ceremony and entered the room. She was very pale, 
but looked neither surprised nor alarmed. ‘There was a composed 
dignity about her which I had never noticed before. 

“Is my sister here?” she asked quietly, addressing Mrs. Solomans. 
“She has been walking in her sleep.” 

“ dith, [am here. ‘Take me away, oh, take me away, and hide 
me,” the young widow cried, in a tone of anguish, rushing to her, and 
hiding her face on her shoulder. 

‘The elder woman folded her arms round the trembling figure with 
a look of protecting tenderness which transfigured her face. 

“Yes, darling, come,” she said soothingly. 

“Tam sorry you have been disturbed,” she added with a smile, 
addressing Mrs. Solomans, who stood transfixed. ‘* Good-night.” 

Drawing her sister’s arm through her own, she led the way along 
the balcony to the sitting-room they occupied, and turning at the 
door, beckoned to Davenant and myself to enter. 

Mrs. Winthrop threw herself on a couch and buried her face in her 
hands, sobbing hysterically. 

In a moment her lover was on his knees at her side. 

“Stella, my darling,” he began, taking her hand; “do not distress 
yourself. You have had a bad dream ; try to forget it———” 

She started at his touch, and raised herself, confronting him with a 
face so changed, so wild and haggard, that the words died upon 
his lips. 

* Do not speak to me—do not touch me,” she breathed, shrinking 
from him. “Iam not worthy of your love. I am—what that woman 
called me just now”—her voice sank to a horrified whisper—“ a 
thief!” 

He drew back involuntarily, gazing at her in speechless astonish- 
ment. ‘What are you saying?” he exclaimed; “you were not 
conscious of what you were doing. You were asleep——” 

She shook her head. 

“T was not asleep—though it seems now like a dream. Edith will 
tell you that.” She broke off with a cry of pain, putting both hands 
to her temples. “My head—my head,” she moaned, and with a 
long shuddering sigh, fell back insensible. 
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Davenant rose slowly, his face white to the lips. “Is she raving, 
or is this horrible thing true?” he asked hoarsely turning to Miss 
Carew. 

She did not answer him until she had laid her sister’s nerveless 
figure upon the couch, and arranged the cushions under her head. 
Then she turned to him with a face almost as white as his own. 

“Tt is true,” she said quietly ; “ but——” 

She held up her hand as he was about to speak. ‘“ You must pity, 
not condemn, her. She is no more to be blamed for this unhappy 
mania than if it were a physical ailment.” 

“Mania?” he repeated quickly ; ‘ah, I understand.” 

“Yes ; a mania she has had since childhood. ‘The temptation comes 
upon her as a sudden overmastering impulse. She acts automatically, 
as if under the pressure of a will stronger than her own, and retains 
no recollection of her action. ‘There are intervals during which the 
malady seems dormant, and then again it attacks her—as it has since 
we came here.” 

He drew a deep breath and was silent a moment. 

“‘ Miss Carew, you should have told me this before,” were his next 
words, 

“You have a right to reproach me,” she acknowledged ; “but I 
hoped to find a means of separating you from her without revealing 
this miserable secret, which it has been the purpose of my life to 
conceal, But now that you know it,” she continued, “ you understand 
how impossible it is that she can be your wife, and in mercy to her 
you will go away, and never seek to see her again.” 

‘But she is young: she may be cured,” I suggested. 

“Never! Mr. Winthrop had that hope when he married her— 
for of course we had warned him; but all his love and care were 
in vain. No—death only can remove the blight which rests upon 
her mind.” 

Davenant turned and looked at the inanimate figure on the couch, 
so pathetic in its helplessness. ‘How can I leave her? I love her 
—I love her!” he cried passionately. 

“If you love her, do not torture her. Go before she wakes, and 
spare her the pain of saying Good-bye.” 

He stood for a moment irresolute, then stooped and kissed again 
and again the closed eyes and sweet cold lips, and muttering some 
inarticulate words of farewell, turned and hurried from the room. 





The next day we left Biirgenstock, and my friend never saw Mrs. 
Winthrop again. Little more than a year afterwards the tidings 
reached him of her death, and even he, who had loved her, could 
not but feel that she was mercifully taken. 
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STONES OF FIRE. 


Sapphire, nor diamond, nor emerald, 
Nor other precious stones past reckoning ; 
Topaz, nor pearl, nor ruby like a ring, 
Nor that most virtuous jewel, jasper called, 
Each counted for a very marvellous thing, 
Is half so excellently gladdening 
As is my lady’s head uncoronalled.” 
Italian Poem, 1250. 


CF the many exquisite things nature has produced for our use and 

pleaure, precious stones take a prominent place, not only for 
their value and beauty, but as affording innumerable themes of 
interest. 

The mystery which envelopes their birth, the character and 
position of their homes, and the manner of their exit from them, their 
variety, and the scenes of romance and tragedy in which they have 
found themselves at different periods of the world’s history would one 
and all furnish delightful subjects for investigation to the lover of 
precious stones, the study of which is, in itself, a liberal education. 

Nature seems to have concentrated all her forces in the production 
of these stones, in order to show us her idea of what is beautiful and 
pure ; and as if she could not do enough for them, she has rendered 
them exempt from decay, and endowed them with power to resist 
contaminating influences. 

From earliest times, they have been regarded as symbols of power, 
excellence, and beauty, and even of heaven itself, and have been 
passionately loved and sought after, not only for their beauty, but for 
their high moral teaching, and the benefits they convey to those who 
own them. 

The office of each member of this aristocratic family of precious 
stones is not only to satisfy our love of the beautiful, but to be to us 
a representation of better things ; for example, the diamond is a sign 
of light, purity, life, and joy. The emeradd, in its brilliant green, is a 
representation of hope in immortality, exalted faith, and victory 
over sin. 

The sapphire, called the sacred stone, chosen of all gems to 
represent the throne of God, is an emblem of Divine love, power, and 
royalty, while the rwby or carbuncle, with its red or blood-colour, is a 
symbol of our Lord’s Passion. The fearv/ conveys to us the charm of 
humility, purity, innocence, and a retiring spirit. 

All through the ages, precious stones have played a conspicuous 
part in the romances and superstitions of the human race, and you 
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can turn over no page of history, either of church or state, that is not 
marked more or less with their presence and influence. 

Take the Bible, and from beginning to end they occupy positions 
of high honour; on the breastplate of judgment they occupy four 
rows, and are mentioned .by name ; they were probably chosen because 
of special properties, and were evidently reverenced by the children 
of Israel. It is a tradition that when God was at peace with His 
people, the light of heaven shone brightly on these stones; but that 
when His anger was kindled against them, a sombre darkness came 
over them all, but specially over the sapphire. 

Ezekiel,* referring to the splendour of ‘Tyre, says, “‘ Thou hast been 
in Eden the garden of God; every precious stone was thy covering, 
the sardius, topaz, and the diamond, the beryl, the onyx and the 
jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle. . . . Thou hast 
walked up and down in the midst of s¢ones of fire.” 

God speaks of His children as His jewels. 

In the vision which came to St. John in Patmos he saw a rainbow 
round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald, and he saw 
that the twelve foundations of the wall of the New Jerusalem were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones. 

It is not surprising that they should have been held in great 
veneration by the ancients, nor that they should have been endowed 
with many mystic powers by people of many nations; but it is a 
matter of wonder that many of these attributes and powers which the 
fancies of 5000 years have decked them with, should cling about 
them even in this “ common-sense” rgth century. 

To mention a few of these. 

The ruby when worn as an amulet was supposed to protect the 
wearer against poison, evil thoughts and wicked spirits, and to give 
warning of coming danger. The sapphire was believed to have an 
intense antipathy to vice and intemperance, and if worn by a person 
of bad habits it never displayed its full beauty. According to the 
Persian system the globe is said to rest on a vast sapphire, the 
reflection of which colours the skies. 

The emerald was endowed with very high attributes; it was the 
superstitious beliefs concerning this stone which suggested those 
beautiful lines of Miss Landon, commencing— 


“Tt is the gem which hath the power to show 
If plighted lovers keep their troth or no ; 
If faithful, it is like the leaves of spring ; 
If faithless, like those leaves when withering.” 


The ofal at the time when the Romans were in their best periods 
of intelligence and refinement was eagerly sought for by them, as it 
was supposed to possess the power of warning against disaster, and 


Chap.|xxviii., verses!13, 14. 
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as being the herald of joy. ‘The superstitious dread of this beautiful 
stone is quite of modern growth, 

The ¢urguotse was believed to have the power to protect from falls 
and bruises by taking the fractures on itself, and was supposed always 
to lose colour on the death of its owner. 

The pearl was endowed with marvellous powers, and among others 
that of preserving the virtue of its owner ; hence it is a custom in the 
East to present the bride with a pearl on her marriage. 

A very curious description of Babylon found in a manuscript of 
the 14th century was published in 1782. “A city,” says the author, 
“rich in the gifts of ages, safe from disease and distress, where all faces 
are joyous, and where the three holy rivers flow over costly stones, 
some of which dispense a beautiful light, and others give health and 
strength. ‘There is the emeradd, brighter than a mirror; the jasfer 
which preserves from poison; the garnet, which casts out demons 
and destroys serpents ; the damond, which can only be affected by 
the blood of kids; the /opaz, which gives its own colour to all it 
approaches ; the ga/vea, which makes its possessor happy and rich ; 
the cora/, which wards off the thunderbolt ; the Avacinth, of the colour 
of day, that cures all diseases ; the margarita, formed of dews; in a 
word, every precious stone that possesses miraculous virtue.” 

Is it surprising that men, firmly believing in these powers of 
precious stones and being so fortunate as to possess one or more, 
should go forth to meet dangers without fear? and this was indeed 
what often happened. 

How these exquisite specimens of nature’s handiwork came into 
existence is a question very difficult to answer. We know of what 
they are composed, but, if we except the pearl, we know nothing of 
the process by which they arrived at perfection; this is a problem 
which must be left to future generations to solve. 

It has been proved that the materials of which precious stones are 
made, are of the commonest and most plentiful, “and yet,” says an 
old writer, “we think the very heavens concurred with the earth to 
their ‘commixion,’ and so the sun left part of his light shining in 
them.” ‘The diamond which is so dazzlingly bright and so pure, is in 
reality nothing more or less than pure carbon; the ruby and the 
sapphire are composed almost entirely of clay; the emerald of sand 
or silica, while the pearl is formed of carbonate of lime. 

This would strike us as most wonderful if we did not remember 
that out of the dust of the ground God made man, whose beauty and 
value are far above the diamond and the ruby. 

A French writer says: “It would seem as though the mighty 
creative and organising power had chosen to manifest its omnipotence 
by producing the most valuable substances from the most ordinary 
elements.” 

Think of the combination of circumstances required in the form- 
ation of these beautiful crystals to give them the necessary trans- 
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parency, brilliancy, lustre, and exact amount of colouring-matter for 
the desired tint, to say nothing of their freedom from flaws and 
defects. Another circumstance of great interest about precious stones 
is that they have doubles so like themselves, that it is difficult for the 
untrained eye to detect the difference, and yet the one is of intense 
value, while the other has little or none in comparison. 

The family of precious stones is small, and to constitute member- 
ship certain exceptional characteristics are necessary which have been 
described as having the purity of water with the flash of fire, and 
which to be available must be born and bred in them. Neither the 
intelligence nor the hand of man can supply any deficiency ; the only 
thing nature has allowed man to do is to bring out their beauty by 
certain operations of cutting and polishing. 

Man is endowed with an exquisite appreciation of the beautiful, 
and so long as this exists, so long will precious stones be held in 
high esteem. 

E. B. 
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SUBMISSION. 


FAriER in Heaven high, 
My God divine! 
So far, and yet so nigh, 
Thou still art mine; 
Through all my fears, oh! still I see 
A Father kind, my God, in Thee. 


‘arth’s fleeting joys may take 
Their last adieu, 
And friends may all forsake, 
Thou still art true ; 
Thy holy love will never leave, 
Though often we may sadly grieve. 


Give faith to meet each hour 
Life’s storms, to prove 
Our feebleness, Thy power, 
O God of Love! 
With crosses here a crown is won; 
Teach us to say, “Thy Will be done.” 
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THE LAST SATURDAY IN AUGUST.* 


I WANT to relate a strange story, exactly as it was told me by the 
lady who went through its leading incident. It has something 
in it for those who love horror, something for those who like mystery, 
but most of all it appeals to those who like problems and puzzles! 
My friend is quite a middle-aged woman now, is well known 
in the literary world, has had a full and interesting life, not without 
many practical struggles and adventures. I will leave her to speak for 
herself, simply throwing in the few questions by which I interrupted 
the course of the story, as she told it. 





““T was born,” she said, “in Street, opening off ,’ and she 
named a certain bye-way leading out of a main thoroughfare in the 
very heart of London. ‘ That’s many years ago. I would rather have 
been born just there, at that time, than in any other place in the 
world. But I should not like to be born in Street nowadays.” 

“‘ Has it changed so much for the worse?” I asked. 

“ According to my ideas of good and bad, it has,” she answered. 
“As I remember it first, it was a dear, quaint old place. Nearly all 
the houses were used as shops; but they were not the shops of 
to-day, full of plate-glass—flummery to sell, and fawning to sell it! 
No, indeed. Some of the old shopkeepers had been in their places 
for one or two generations. ‘They occupied the houses over the 
shops, and had servants and work-people who grew grey in their 
service, Indeed, those good people were gentle-folk in their own 
way. Why, our opposite neighbour was a lady who lived by daintily 
repairing rare lace, and negotiating its sale from one owner to another. 
She was an officer’s daughter, and her shop-window never displayed 
anything except a Honiton flounce or a bit of Point de Venice, 
spread out between her father’s two punch bowls to give a little 
colour. She had had nineteen brothers, and outlived them all, poor 
lady ; for she was an old woman when I was a little child, and the 
Napoleonic wars had made short work with the young men of her 
generation. 

“We were very friendly people in ——— Street in those days,” she 
went on. “We all exchanged neighbourly civilities of very genuine 
kind, though I own we maintained many distinctions among ourselves. 
‘There were some of us who never got further than each other’s shops 
——a wider circle who were admitted, on occasions, to the parlours 
behind the shops ; but it meant genuine friendliness when visits were 
interchanged between the ‘ best rooms,’ i.e., those above the shops. 








* This narrative is true in every particular. 
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“‘T wish photography had been in vogue in those days,” she went 
on, “so that I might have had a picture of the old houses, all pulled 
down now. Some of them were really picturesque, with good wood- 
carving about them, and wrought iron. One house had an old date 
on the front, 1670, I think it was. Several houses in the neighbour- 
hood were mixed up with history of the times of Charles II. I 
suppose our own house was as old as any. My eldest sister when 
she was a little child remembered a grand carved wooden mantel in 
the best room. She said she used to make stories about it on 
Sunday afternoon; it had flowers, and fruit, and birds, and even 
monkeys! Undoubtedly, it was a Grinling Gibbons. Yet such was 
the vandalism of that period—the fourth decade of this century— 
that it was recklessly cleared away to make room for a white marble 
abomination ! 

**Some people used to say that our house, and the house next 
door had once formed one residence,” she said. ‘There were points 
of construction which pointed in that direction. For instance, though 
the houses were of similar style and dimensions—taller than any 
others in that part of the street, our house had a good staircase, with 
a carved balustrade, while the other had but a crooked common 
flight, which might have been a back stair. On the landings too 
there was an appearance of dooways blocked up. You must know 
that the greater part of both these houses was pannelled.” 

“Do you know who had lived in those houses in olden time ?” 

“No,” she answered. “I found out who had lived in some of the 
others, but I never could find out about ours, except, of course, the 
tenant before ourselves, for he had been an acquaintance of my 
father’s. He was a wealthy old bachelor, and I[ can assure you there 
had been some good company—people with famous names—some- 
times in the parlour behind the shop in his days.” 

“‘ Now I’m disappointed,” I observed ; “I was in hopes a story was 
coming. I don’t see any good in a quaint old house without a story 
or a ghost.” 

My friend said nothing. But I noticed a curious smile flit across 
her face. 

“‘T believe there zs a story!” I cried. 

“Well,” she said, “every night for a quarter of a century of my life 
I slept in a bedroom with a blood-stain under the carpet.” 

I shrieked with delighted “ creeps.” 

“We used to call it a blood-stain,” she said, “for those were days 
when indelible blood-stains were believed in, and Rizzio’s blood was 
religiously shown to visitors at Holyrood. I can scarcely believe in 
that blood-stain now, just because it was very dark and plain to view. 
It had always been there. My father had seen it in his old friend’s 
time, when he little dreamed of being master of the house in his turn. 
My mother suggested that it had been caused by the overturning of a 
basin used by a barber-surgeon in the ‘ cupping’ of some former tenant. 
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For you know gentlemen used to ‘be let blood’ regularly as a 
hygienic precaution. My own father himself adhered to the custom.” 
“¢ How could you sleep in the room with such a thing?” I asked. 

“ We never thought about it at all,” she replied simply. “ It was 
hidden by the carpet. Besides, we never read of horrors, and ghosts 
were publicly forbidden in the family. My mother set her face 
against them. I should never have heard of them, or fairies either, 
but that I was sometimes left alone with my father on Sunday 
evenings, and then we had a little contraband conversation about 
such things, which were well known in the part of the kingdom 
whence he came—for he was not a Londoner born. 

“No,” she went on reflectively, ““I am sure I never gave two 
thoughts to that ‘blood-stain’ till something happened, which made 
me wonder whether it might not be connected with it.” 

“Oh, tell me all about it,” I pleaded. ‘ You do not mean to say 
you ever saw a ghost? I have never spoken to anybody who had 
seen a ghost themselves ; it has always been seen, you know, by their 
brother’s sister-in-law, or their cousin’s aunt.” 

“T have not seen a ghost,” she answered. ‘No; the terrible 
thing was that I saw nothing! I will tell you of what happened, if 
you will bear in mind that I do not tell this to everybody, and that 
for years it was never uttered at all, except between the two to whom 
it happened. I don’t think I would tell you the story now,” she said, 
with a resolute shake of her head, “ but that the house has been 
pulled down !” 

‘“‘ Never mind, so long as you tell me,” I persisted. 

“Well,” she said, “it was the last Saturday evening in 
August, 186-. 

“JT must begin by saying that by this time my dear father was 
dead. My mother and her daughters were still lingering, very 
unprofitably for themselves, in the old place. I had left school, but 
was carrying on a rather severe course of home study, and was the 
inseparable and devoted companion of my eldest sister. We read 
together, worked together, walked together and slept together. 

“On this last Saturday evening in August we had had supper as 
usual in the parlour behind the shop. ‘The shop was not closed—the 
man whose duty it was to put up the shutters did not come till later. 
There was absolutely nobody on the premises but my mother, my 
two sisters, myself and the cat. 

“‘ My eldest sister and I, as usual, retired to rest first. My mother 
and the other were always later. The parlour behind the shop had 
no door opening upon the staircase. ‘To gain that, we had to pass 
through the shop, and take a door which opened into the passage 
whence the staircase rose. This passage ran straight through the 
house beside the parlour and the shop. At one end was the hall- 
door opening upon the street ; at the other, a back door opening 
upon a yard which held sundry lofts, pantries, and an underground 
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cellar. Beside these doors at each end and the door opening into 
the shop, this passage had another door close to the back door, which 
admitted one to a dark stairway leading to lower regions. 

(“I have to be explicit to make you understand what follows,” 
apologised my friend.) 

“We two went upstairs, laughing and chatting according to our 
wont. My sister carried a bedroom candle-stick and walked in front. 
Suddenly we heard a dreadful noise. It was behind us and below us, 
but seemed rapidly approaching us. It was like some heavy metallic 
body, furiously thrown about by something in helpless mortal agony. 

“ My sister exclaimed—‘ The cat must have got into the rat-trap.’ 
And in her concern for the fate of our pet, she did not flee, but turned 
and held the light over the balustrade to ascertain the truth—and we 
both looked over. 

“ Ah me, the light fell strong on the stairs: the terrible thing was 
bumping up them—that unmistakable sound of bumping on each stair. 
But there was nothing to be seen. 

“Only then, for one moment, was I conscious of anything like 
horror. I grasped my sister’s arm, the thing was passing us, we fled 
together into the room beyond: 7¢ passed us, went on to the inner 
chamber, which was our bedroom, fell with a curious rattle to the 
floor, and all was silence. 

“We waited, breathless, for a few minutes. Then we took courage, 
and stealthily, carefully clinging together, we explored the apartments. 

“There was nothing amiss to be seen. Everything was in its 
wonted place.” 

“Was there any other door in the rooms by which anything could 
have passed out?” I asked. 

My friend shook her head. ‘ No,” she said, “those rooms had 
no door except that by which we—and it—had entered. Further, the 
windows had old-fashioned shutters, and these were already closed and 
barred.” 

“What did you do next ?” I inquired. 

“We went downstairs,” she said. “We felt sure that my mother 
and the other sister in the parlour must have heard the violent sounds 
which had gone on in the passage skirting the room in which 
they sat. 

“But no! they had heard nothing—nor apparently had the cat, 
who was snoozing contentedly on a chair. We all waited together 
until the servant who closed the shop came in, and then, under his 
protection, a thorough tour of the house was made. 

“The rat-trap was standing empty, its bait of cheese quite disre- 
garded. Everything else was just as it should be. My mother, our 
youngest sister and the workman were each scornful or incredulous 
according to their nature. There was such a total absence of ex- 
planation that it did seem hard to realise there was anything to be 
explained.” 
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“* What did you do then?” I asked. ‘ How could you bear to go 
back to that room?” 

My friend laughed. ‘“ Well,” she admitted, “do you know that 
has always seemed to me as strange as anything else. We did go 
back to that room, and we went to bed, and we fell asleep as usual. 
I have an impression we did not even recall the fact of the bloodstain 
till a day or two afterwards, when we were talking over the sudden 
cessation of the horrible sound. We both agreed that it came to a 
dead stop at the farthest corner of the inner room. And then I said: 
‘Why, that is where the bloodstain is!’ And we looked at each 
other. But my eldest sister told me something that 1 had never 
heard before, and which she said had quite passed from her own 
memory till this strange occurrence recalled it. She told me that 
years before this, our father had been much alarmed and mystified 
by something of which our own experience seemed to be a repetition. 
She said that this took place in a year when my mother and all 
the children had gone off to summer lodgings. We had only done 
this once, for it was not a regular custom with people then, as it is 
now. At that time, I was a mere baby, for I can remember nothing 
of that summer holiday except a dear big dog and a satin chair 
cushion. I was quite below entering into any conversation! My 
sister said that we engaged those lodgings for the month of August. 
They were quite rural then, I assure you, and it was thought a fine 
play for my father to take a long Sunday walk and spend the day 
with us. But nowadays that place is far inside the circuit of the 
district railway. 

“Tt appeared that on a certain night our father had received a visit 
from my mother’s brother, who was indeed a constant houshold guest, 
and the two had supped together in the abstemious way invariable in 
our house, a little bread and Cheshire cheese, and a glass of ale. 
They had sat on together discussing the news of the parish and the 
nation. ‘The servant girl had gone to bed, and there was nobody in 
the lower part of the house but its master and his guest. At about 
half-past ten, the uncle rose to go. My father let him out into the 
street, and then carried the cheese-dish down the passage and through 
the back door to put it away in the pantry—the yard—the rest of the 
supper equipage to be left on the parlour table till next morning. 

“My father recounted that as he opened the pantry door, a terrible 
noise rose up in the yard behind him. He described it as like a 
dragging chain. It seemed to pass behind him and to enter the house 
by the back door. He admitted having felt a sudden and terrible chill 
and horror, and an instant repugnance to his own solitude in the 
house. //e could not see that there was nothing to be seen, because he 
carried no candle, having trusted to the dim light from the parlour 
window which overlooked the yard. Remembering that my uncle 
could not yet be far away (for the whole thing seemed to have 
happened in less than two minutes) he hurried through the passage, 
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went out at the front door, which he closed behind him, and over- 
took my uncle who had scarcely reached the bottom of the street. 
The two returned together, and made a thorough inspection of the 
premises without finding anything to throw any light on the mystery. 
My father had admitted having such a feeling of lingering uneasiness 
and nervousness that he was very glad he was coming to see us next 
day, and that we were all to return home next week.” 

My friend uttered the two last clauses of her sentence rather im- 
pressively. I looked blankly at her. 

“Don’t you see what that means,” she said. “My father only 
came to see us on Sundays, and our absence was limited to the month 
of August. It means that his alarm took place on ¢he ast Saturday 
in August /” 

I exclaimed in comprehending wonder. “And could you never get 
any suggestion of any story about the house and its past owners?” I 
asked: ‘ Did nothing ever come to light ?” 

She shook her head. ‘We didn’t care to talk about the matter 
except among ourselves. When one has very little property in the 
world, except a house with a long lease, one does not go whispering 
of ghosts in that house. At least, it would not have been wise in 
those days. Now I understand matters are different, and a desirable 
ghost might be mentioned along with electric bells, the latest .im- 
provements in drainage, and other advantages.” 

She sat looking into the fire. “There was just a hint of some- 
thing,” she said. ‘A mere hint, which may—which probably did— 
mean nothing. We ceased to reside in our house some years before 
it was pulled down, and just before we went away some repairs had to 
be executed in the cellar under the yard. I think the supports were 
giving way and the paving stones were sinking. At any rate, some 
digging of a fairly deep nature became necessary. The cellar was 
large and quite dark. It could be entered from the sunk region 
approached by the staircase at the back of the passage. It had also 
a huge trap door opening into the yard. 

“In the course of the work, the labourers mentioned to our journey- 
man that they ‘had found some bones in the cellar.’ This was 
reported to my mother. ‘Of course, they had,’ was her remark ; 
‘for two favourite cats of our own had found a last resting-place 
there.’ Londoners are often sadly put to it to know how to dispose 
decently of departed pets! However, we persuaded her to interview 
the labourers herself—we eagerly listening for the result. 

“So I hear that in your diggings you found some bones,’ 
said she. 

“¢Ves, ma’am,’ they answered civilly. 

“Cats ? I suppose,’ said she. 

“ «No, ma’am, bigger nor cats.’ 

*** A dog, perhaps.’ 

“*No, ma’am, bigger nor a dog, and buried pretty far down.’ 
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“‘*Where are these bones? I should like to see them.’ 

**¢ Well, ma’am we just throwed them away.’ 

“Tt was impossible to get further. It was hard to imagine why 
these men should have invented the bones if they did not exist. It 
was equally puzzling why they should not have mentioned them till 
they had ‘throwed them away.’ Is it part of the ethics of brick- 
layerdom not to press disagreeable inquiries if an unwary pick-axe 
penetrates a skeleton cupboard ?” 

“And is that really quite all?” I plead ‘ u ever got any 
ray of light on the matter ?” 

“It isn’t quite all,” she said. “ But pc ' not seem 
at all interesting to you. It happen -it has 
happened since you have known me. lt is very 
room.” 

Now, “this very room ”—in which we sat wihil: card this 
narrative—is hundreds of miles from dingy Street in the heart 
of London, and it must be as different as possible from the old 
heavily-pannelled chambers, which my friend tells me have been long 
since levelled with the ground, and replaced by the conventional 
stateliness of a huge public office. For “this very room” is a low- 
pitched, country drawing-room, with a chintz-like wall paper, and long 
windows opening upon flower-beds, and looking down a pleasant 
avenue of beeches. ‘There is certainly nothing in the surroundings to 
carry one’s mind back to the childhood’s home, of which I had just 
heard. My friend has, on different occasions, given me the history 
of every bit of furniture in the apartment—books, pictures and all ; 
and I know therefore, that nothing dates earlier in her history than 
her married life. 

I think my friend saw something of incredulity in the glance I 
threw round the bright little room, so innocently pleasant and 
unghostly. So she took delight in adding to my puzzlement. 

“ It happened—this very last happening about three years ago— 
in the presence of Annie C and several others. 

“ Ah, my dear, between that day three years ago, and the night 
when my sister and I encountered the horror on the staircase, fully 
twenty years had gone by. ‘The old house was pulled down. Mother 
and sister were dead. I had wandered over the world, I had been 
wed and widowed. ‘The old story had not been in my thoughts for 
years. In all the time I think I had spoken of it only to two people 
—my husband himself, and a medical man—and even that was long 
ago, before I had left London, before the great shadow of widowhood 
darkened across my life, and blotted all its faintest hopes and 
prospects, 

“T was sitting in this room, three years ago, as I say, amid a 
merry party of young people, and I was merry too! One learns to 
laugh again, after any of the great natural sorrows, just as Nature 
clothes the very graves with grass and wild flowers. ‘The sorrow lies, 
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always there, under the laughter and pleasantness, and maybe they 
are the sweeter and gentler for it, as the grass is greenest over graves. 
But there’s something unnatural about the grief of which people say, 
that it ‘never smiled again.’ ‘There’s been some human poison 
somehow in such grief! It has not come straight from God’s well ! 

“Well, I was sitting here, and the windows were wide open, for 
the afternoon was hot, and the room was full of the scent of roses. 
There had been a little playful singing, and a great deal of playful 
chatter, but no story-telling or philosophising such as we sometimes 
indulged in. 

“Why then, did I suddenly recall the old horror of the shadowy 
staircase in London? I only know that without anything leading to 
it, I began to tell the story, and told it just as I have now told it to 
you, while they gathered round me eagerly, hushed and listening. 

“Just as I finished with the words, ‘And on each occasion it was 
the last Saturday in August,’ I felt the same shiver run over me which 
I had felt when I had heard the mysterious noise itself, and I 
exclaimed (what I only at that instant recollected), 

“¢ And it is the last Saturday in August now!’ ” 

My friend rose, and paced about the room. Somehow, the 
recollection of this closing part of her story stirred her more than the 
seemingly more thrilling earlier scene. 

“‘ But nobody saw or heard anything then?” I ventured to ask. 

“No,” she said. She paused in her walk and smiled. 

“‘T have wondered,” she said, ‘ whether any of us ever really heard 
anything ! ” 

“‘ But you and your sister both heard the same sound at the same 
time,” I argued. ‘And your father had heard it before.” 

“Child,” she said, “listen. We can scarcely deny point-blank all 
the stories of strange sounds heard or strange sights seen—often 
where crimes have been committed—by those who had never heard 
of those crimes. Well, my dear, what do you think those strange 
sights and strange sounds can be? Do you fancy that because a man, 
woman or child has been foully wronged and done to death, that 
therefore they are further wronged by being driven from the peace of 
the grave and forced to haunt the place and re-enact the drama which 
must be, of all others, the most loathsome to them?” 

“T scarcely thought of it in that light,” I admitted. ‘When you 
put it so, I have to answer, ‘No, it would be indeed dreadful to 
believe that.’” 

“In the days when my sister and I heard those strange sounds,” she 
went on, “ nobody knew anything of telepathy—that thought-reading 
—of which everyone talks now. Now, if thoughts can be communi- 
cated between two spirits both embodied, is it not likely that thought 
can be at least as well communicated to an embodied spirit by a 
spirit out of the flesh? It has seemed to me that perhaps there was 
no real sound that night. You remember that my mother and my 
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other sister, though we thought they must have heard it, had heard 
nothing. It seems to me that it may have been that a spirit’s bitter 
memory of remorseful horror may have made itself into an impression 
on two sensitive organisations which were passing through the very 
scene which was present in that remorseful memory. It may have 
been the same with my father’s experience. The recurring date may 
well point to a special detail in the remorseful memory.” 

“There seems something feasible in the idea,” I acknowledged. 
“When did it come to you ?” 

“ After the curious re-awakening of my memory of the whole matter, 
of which I have told you,” she said. ‘I know that can never seem 
so marvellous to anybody as to myself, because nobody else can fully 
realise how utterly it had passed from my mind, and how it came into 

_ my mind, and how it came into it by no trajn of associated ideas, 
and how I had told the whole story before I even remembered the 
fateful date ! 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, “that my spirit,—saturated with 
memories of the old house which was so dear to me and may have 
been so terrible to others—must have been the last link with earth 
down which some remorseful thought could travel, perhaps in 
expiatory pain. let us trust that the expiation was complete, and 

that it is over at last!” 
























FAREWELL. 











THE summer sun is over all; 

Above the lake, the waterfall 
Delights to leap. 

And here beneath the summer sun 

You tell our time of joy is done, 

And oh! I must not weep! 











The flowers are nodding to the breeze ; 
They hear the tidings that you tell; 
The trees above are laughing low 
And seem to mock at our farewell. 
Your lips are smiling through it all, 
And far away, adown the steep, 
Laughs long the dancing waterfall— 
And oh! I may not weep! 









D. H. Cornisn. 


























THE FATE OF PIURO. 


By G. S. GopKIN, AUTHOR OF THE “ LIFE OF 
VicTOR EMMANUEL,” ETC., ETC. 


HE traveller going northwards after a tour in Italy who wishes 
to get off the great highways across the Alps could not do 
better than to turn aside from the St. Gotthard line at the little town of 
Como, take the steamer up the lake—a delightful passage of four 
hours—which stops at Collico, and then proceed for an hour and a 
half by train to Chiavenna. Here he takes the diligence which runs 
the whole length of the Val Bregaglia, and on to the Engadine. The 
road up this beautiful and ever-ascending valley runs almost all the 
way by the rapid noisy river Maira, which, fed by the streams of the 
glaciers, rushes down in a tumultuous torrent over its rocky bed. The 
chestnuts which flourish in the valley, and the dark pine woods which 
stretch up the precipitous sides of the sharp-pointed, jaggy mountains, 
sometimes surround us at each side of the road, making a delicious 
shade. 

In the lower valley, about two miles from Chiavenna before 
reaching the Swiss frontier at the village of Castasegna, the traveller 
passes a few poor mean little houses of modern construction, and sees 
the inscription on the wall, Comune di Piuro. ‘The name Piuro, 
which still clings to the spot, recalls to memory a tragic story, which, 
briefly told, is as follows :— 

Piuro, in the year 1618, was still in the full zenith of its prosperity 
“the richest commune in the country of the Three Leagues,” a 
beautiful little burgh of about three hundred houses, standing on both 
sides of the Maira, connected by two bridges. On one side of the 
valley rose the lofty Pizzo Stella, and on the other, very near the 
burgh, the lower Monte Conto, covered with pines up the side, and 
on the top of it a small lake. “Magnificent houses, called fal/azzz in 
the old chronicles, rose in every direction among gay-perfumed gardens 
adorned with beautiful fountains of the purest and coldest water, lovely 
flowers, and richly-laden fruit-trees. 

The ancient noble families, who occupied those mansions, were not 
only extensive land-owners, but merchants and manufacturers, who 
traded with the chief commercial cities of Europe. Groups of small, 
well-built houses surrounded the villas and gardens, and were occupied 
by the working-people in the employment of these gentlemen, chiefly 
engaged in the silk and pottery manufactures, for the silkworms were 
cultivated in all the small villages around as far as the Lake of Como. 
The caves of soft stone called o//are were then being excavated to 
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supply material for the picturesque and durable vessels of every de- 
scription which the ingenious craftsmen produced from it—much 
sought after in Switzerland and Italy, because they were supposed to 
nullify the effects of poison, should it happen to be mixed with the 
viands contained in them. 

These two industries supplied lucrative employment to the people, 
and brought in large returns to the wealthy manufacturers. ‘Their 
houses were furnished with princely splendour, with exquisitely carved 
wood, Venetian mirrors and ornaments, Florentine tapestries; rare 
works of art by the great masters of the day, as well as some of the 
earlier painters, were there in abundance. In short, Piuro was the 
pride of the Val Bregaglia. So small a community was never known 
to be so rich, happy, and prosperous, for many a walled city could 
not boast of its treasures and its beauty. 

The Protestants and the Catholics lived side by side peacefully and 
intermarried. ‘Iwo brothers, the most influential men in the place, 
Vertema by name, were of different creeds, but lived on the best of 
terms. It is recorded that the Catholic brother, a luxurious man of 
artistic taste, had the floor of his study paved with rare coins and 
medals, over which was spread a rich Turkey carpet. In order to 
secure his treasures from burglars, he had a curious invention con- 
structed at the windows in the shape of a machine, which would 
admit the thief’s head, and then close on his neck like a guillotine. 

On August 25th, 1618, Piuro was all bustle and excitement, making 
extraordinary preparations for a wedding. Servants came into the 
streets rolling out thick dark cloth from the bride’s house to the 
church where the ceremony was to take place, so that her delicate 
embroidered slippers and those of her gorgeously-dressed train of 
ladies should not touch the dust. Carriages for such short distances 
were not then in fashion; especially would they be inappropriate in 
the month of August, when the people would have considered them- 
selves unjustly cheated of a gay spectacle if the party did not go to 
church in procession. It was said that some other bride’s father 
on a similar occasion had carpeted the streets to the church with 
Lyons velvet. 

At the banquet which followed the wedding an unfortunate incident 
occurred. 

The bridegroom’s father in drinking to the happiness and prosperity 
of the “noble Piuro,” had the richly-cut Venetian goblet he held in 
his hand clinked by all the male visitors, and when he laid it down, 
it cracked and fell to pieces, though it was very thick and solid and 
had lasted for ages. ‘This was interpreted as an evil omen, and many 
of the wedding-guests turned pale when they saw the portent. 

Not a few had attended that scene of revelry with heavy hearts and 
a dull foreboding of impending disaster, and after the noonday feast 
mentioned they hastened away leaving only the gay and thoughtless 
to remain for the dance which followed, ‘The Protestants of the 
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community were in a minority, but they were the most serious and 
religiously disposed part of it; and when evening came they and their 
pastor assembled at the house of one of the wealthy family, Vertema, 
who belonged to the Reformed Church, where a prayer-meeting was 
held to implore the Divine mercy for Piuro and its inhabitants, 
threatened with imminent destruction. The assemblage rose from 
their devotions with their faces bathed in tears, the women wringing 
their hands in a passion of grief and anguish for the fate of their 
friends and neighbours who would not listen to the repeated warnings 
they had received. ‘Then it was agreed that they should collect their 
small valuables and fly with their children that very night. 

It was too late. ‘That very night before the prayer-meeting had 
dispersed, the doom which had been hanging over Piuro for months 
fell upon it with all the sudden horror of an unexpected catastrophe. 

It has been mentioned that there was a tarn in the top of Mount 
Conto. ‘This water gradually soaking through and through the steep 
rocky mountain loosened the earth to such an extent that the peasants 
guarding the cattle on the off-side of the mountain often felt the 
ground trembling under their feet and heard a rumbling noise as of a 
mass of stones rolling together. They also noted that the cattle never 
approached the little lake for drink but sought a stream lower down. 
Then there came an opening in the side of the Conto next Piuro ; 
the pine woods parted, and from the gap earth and rocks rolled down 
to the valley. ‘This startled the people at first, but seeing no imme- 
diate consequences they soon got accustomed to it. The following 
summer fresh fissures appeared and slowly and gradually widened. 
Wise men foreseeing what was coming, besought the inhabitants to 
seek out some place of refuge and remove their families to it. But the 
attachment they felt for their dear homes and sweet native place made 
them linger on, postponing the sad event from day to day. 

On the day of the wedding, August 25th, 1618, a sad foreboding 
had seized many of the inhabitants of Piuro, and the Podesta had 
resolved that evening to issue an edict on the morrow compelling 
the people to remove to Chiavenna and the adjacent villages without 
delay. 

But there was no to-morrow for Piuro. About eight o’clock in the 
evening when the lights were beginning to shine in the windows and 
many persons were still in the streets, walking in the summer twilight, 
a solitary traveller who carried provisions over the mountain passes 
with pack-horses, was passing through the town, filled with a sad fore- 
boding of misfortune. He had just passed the last house of the 
village, when the horses which had galloped till then stood still 
trembling and frightened. He looked to Mount Conto and saw the 
top of it moving, bending forward, and then falling with a tremendous 
crash, like the roar of a hundred cannon, a noise which was heard for 
many leagues up and down the valley. A huge column of dust rose 
from the débris so that from earth to sky nothing could be seen, and 
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nothing heard but the crashing and rumbling of rocks, which con- 
tinued rolling down from the shattered mountain and settling on the 
mass of earth which had crushed out of existence the little town with 
all its wealth of art and beauty, its happy and industrious population 
of nearly three thousands souls. All had perished in an hour. 

When the terrible crash came the horrified people of Chiavenna 
guessing the cause, set all the bells pealing, calling the townsmen to 
the rescue of Piuro. In a very short time they came with horses and 
mules to the scene of the disaster, but all in vain. Only two houses 
had partially escaped the general wreck ; the rescued lives were six 
in number—an old woman, a lunatic, three children, and one strong 
young man. 

A new and imminent danger now threatened the valley. The 
assembled crowds from Chiavenna and the mountain hamlets saw 
with alarm that the Maira, with half a mountain flung across its 
path began to rise rapidly into a broad lake, and some new catas- 
trophe was expected hourly. Happily it soon burst through the 
obstruction and made a new course for itself where the mass of 
rubbish was less thick and solid. ‘The traveller through the Val 
Bregaglia will look in vain for any remains of the once flourishing 
little town of Piuro; a chestnut wood now covers the ground where 
once stood the stately churches, beautiful mansions and_ lovely 
gardens, but looking at the great stones and rocks overgrown with 
moss interspersed with trees, the imagination will call up before the 
mind’s eye a picture of what is buried beneath. 




















ANNA’S ENGAGEMENT. 


vs AVE you written that letter, auntie ?” 
“Yes, child, yes. I told you I would do so this morning.” 

* And posted it?” 

There was no reply to this question. ‘The elderly lady who had 
answered the first inquiry, was slowly ascending the staircase, and 
might not have heard the interrogation, at least, so it appeared to the 
interrogator, who sank back on the cushions of her invalid chair with 
a sigh of relief, without repeating the question. 

Scene, a small house in Kensington; time, some seventy years 
ago. The house, though small, was daintily appointed, but with that 
true and inexpensive prettiness which bespeaks the residence of a 
gentlewoman of limited means. In a cushioned chair by the window, 
sat, or rather half-reclined, a young girl, who might once have been 
pretty, even beautiful, but who now bore on her pale cheeks the dis- 
figuring marks of that dread disease, small-pox, all too familiar to our 
predecessors of past generations. 

In the case of Anna Grant, now struggling back to health after an 
attack of the malady, the disease had, on the whole, been merciful. 
The girl was not rendered hideous, but the once exquisite complexion 
had faded, the radiant eyes were dimmed, and the golden hair had 
lost its gloss. Only when she smiled did something of the old Anna 
reappear in the pale face, bringing it back somewhat to the likeness 
of the fair miniature which her lover had carried away with him to 
India six years before. 

For Anna was betrothed, and in another year ‘was to be a bride— 
at least, unless———_ It is a trite story how the victims of small-pox 
found their affliction a test-stone of the affection of lovers, sometimes, 
alas, of husbands. ‘There were always the brave wooers who loved 
“not for outward semblance,” and who were as ready to wed a 
disfigured, as a beautiful bride, but there were exceptions to this rule, 
and Anna Grant had now to wait many weary months to know under 
which category she was to reckon her betrothed. 

Her engagement had been held to be a fortunate one for her, 
entirely dependent as she was upon the maiden aunt with whom 
she resided, and whose little income was derived from an annuity. 
Harry Martindale was doing well in India, so well that the time 
seemed fully come for his betrothed to join him there. Officers 
holding good appointments hesitated to relinquish them by applying 
for “leave home,” except in cases of actual necessity; and sixty or 
seventy years ago the Indian exile was far more a fixture in the east 
than he is now. Brides-elect went out to join intending husbands, 
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when the weary journey round the Cape occupied so many months, 
and the brief run to England was unknown. Only by this last mail 
had a loving, exultant letter arrived from Captain Martindale, begging 
Anna to come out to him; and it was regarding the reply to this 
letter that Anna and her aunt had had their first and only difference 
of opinion. Anna insisted that the full extent of her calamity was to 
be revealed to her lover. Miss Grant shrank from doing this ; she had 
her own reasons for doing so. For she knew, what she did not reveal 
to her niece, that her own days were numbered; that an insidious 
disease had made her its prey, and that another year or so at most 
would probably find Anna alone in the world. If this marriage 
should fall through, Anna would be left not only friendless, but 
penniless, 

“Of course you must tell Captain Martindale of your illness, my 
dear,” urged Miss Grant; ‘but, Anna, you really exaggerate your dis- 
figurement. Besides, you cannot suppose that your betrothed was 
only in love with your face.” 

“T want to be sure of that, auntie. It is only just to him to let 
him know that the girl—well, the /ze//y girl, he courted is now— 
what I am,” and she glanced bitterly at the glass opposite. 

“You are as dear as ever to me, love,” said Miss Grant softly, and 
kissing her, “ and will be to him if he is worthy of you.” 

“ Let me est if he is worthy then,” said Anna. 

Insistent as was the girl upon the necessity of telling her lover the 
whole truth, she shrank from writing it with her own hand. It is a 
hard task for any woman, especially for a young and _ erewhile 
beautiful one, to Zerse/f proclaim that she has lost her loveliness. So, 
after much argument, Miss Grant consented to write—write in the 
plain, uncompromising manner which Anna insisted upon, and so 
far kept her word. Indeed, now, as Anna was lying back wearily on 
her pillows in the drawing-room, her aunt was sitting by her fire in a 
room above, with this letter duly addressed and sealed, lying in her 
lap, and wrestling with a great temptation. Why had Anna dictated 
such blunt, such even exaggerated statements? She was young still, 
only four-and-twenty, and youth had marvellous powers of recuperation. 
Long before she reached the shores of India, she might be almost as 
fair as ever to look upon; the sea air, the change, the prospect of 
happiness—all would be marvellous restorers. If only Captain 
Martindale were here to be spoken to personally! At least, thought 
the loving aunt with a rush of tenderness, the man who wins my 
Anna will wed a bride dowered with better gifts than mere beauty ; 
truth, gentleness, sweetness of temper, what matter if the gift of actual 
loveliness be wanting ? 

But then men were so easily influenced by externals; and with a 
sudden pang, Miss Grant remembered Captain Martindale’s open 
admiration of the fair girl whom he had won, his lover’s flattery, his 
undisguised looking forward to introducing his “beautiful Anna” 
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to his friends. Would he be equally content to wed a plain fiancée? 
“Tf he is with her for a week, he must learn to love her, despite her 
disfigurement,” thought Miss Grant, and then the letter fell from her 
grasp, and a ghastly pallor overspread her face. One of her sudden 
attacks of the pain, which she knew was rapidly shortening her days, 
had come upon her. For some moments she sat struggling with the 
agony, then had strength to drag herself to a cupboard, and drain a 
small glass of the medicine which always stood ready there. The 
paroxysm passed away, but Miss Grant’s face remained set and firm. 
Crossing again to the fire she dropped the letter amid the glowing 
coals, and watched it burn to ashes. 

** May heaven forgive me if I have done amiss,” she murmured, 
“but I dave not let the child thus trifle with her own happiness. 
When Harry Martindale sees her, all will be well; the risk of the 
letter is too great.” 

And, as the pain left her, Miss Grant sat down to indite another 
epistle, mentioning Anna’s illness, but concealing its cause. And that 
letter was posted, and Miss Grant resolutely stifled the whispers of her 
conscience, which were sometimes troublesome. Many weary months 
passed away before a reply could be received to Miss Grant’s letter ; 
months in which the elder lady occupied herself with preparing 
Anna’s trousseau, despite the girl’s reminders that “it might not be 
needed.” What these months of suspense meant to Anna only she 
herself knew, and yet, when the looked-for mail came in, and a letter 
arrived from Bombay in the well-known hand, the girl trembled to 
open it. Was her lover’s affection strong enough to bear the test she 
had put it to? 

Miss Grant watched anxiously as, with nervous fingers, Anna 
slowly unfolded the missive. ‘Then a sudden light came over the 
girl’s face and happy tears filled her eyes. 

“We may order the wedding dress after all, auntie,” she said softly ; 
“it was myse/f, not my poor face, that Harry loved.” 

“At least, I have made the child happy for the present,” said 
Miss Grant to herself, ‘and he cannot, he cannot be base enough to 
wish to forsake her for such a trifle. I told him she had been ill, 
why should I mention that her beauty had been altered? It would 
be like an insult to suppose his affection could be influenced by this.” 

And yet, in the silent and wakeful hours of the night, Miss Grant’s 
conscience, like that of the abbot who acknowledged the religious 
supremacy of Henry VIII. “did grudge against her,” although she 
resolutely stifled its whispers. Captain Martindale had written 
sympathetically regarding the illness of his fiancée, but was confident 
that the voyage “would complete her cure.” ‘The fact that the 
illness had been small-pox had been carefully concealed by Miss 
Grant. 

Days flew by, and Anna’s passage was secured in one of the 
comfortable, if slow-sailing, old ‘East Indiamen.” It was thought 
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a fortunate circumstance that, before starting, she obtained an 
introduction to the lady who was to share her cabin, another young 
girl, going out to join her brother and “keep his house.” “In the 
days of John Company,” it was a very usual occurrence for sisters 
to feel a strong yearning thus to join brothers in the East, not, 
of course, with the slightest consideration for the matrimonial advan- 
tages then offered to spinsters in India. Minnie Williams was the 
eldest of several sisters, and the idea that they had only marriage to 
look to as a future provision, had been steadily impressed upon them 
from childhood by their impecunious widowed mother. Anna Grant 
was not starting for the East with a more fixed idea of future wedlock 
than was Miss Williams, although Anna was journeying to a plighted 
bridegroom, while Miss Williams had yet to secure hers. ‘That she 
would speedily do so the young lady was fully confident. Minnie 
Williams was a decidedly pretty girl, not unlike, with her clear 
complexion and bright colouring, what Anna had been in the days 
before her malady; and Miss Grant, in her love for her disfigured 
darling, felt a pang of angry jealousy, as she noted how additionally 
worn and faded Anna looked by contrast with the blooming young 
beauty of her companion. And yet, to a close observer, Anna’s 
gentle manner and pleasant voice possessed charms lacking in Minnie _ 
Williams ; who was as vain as she was pretty, and whose pert flirting 
manner might have proved the reverse of attractive to a fastidious wooer. 

The final preparations were made, the last farewells said; Anna 
had started securely happy, ignorant of the deception practised upon 
both her and her lover; and Miss Grant, ill and alone, strove to 
satisfy herself with the silently uttered plea that “the end justified 
the means.” And yet there were times when she would have given 
worlds to have undone her work. 

The old Cape voyage was a serious matter some seventy years ago. 
Its length was, of course, a very variable one. Calms might lengthen 
it, storms might drive the vessel out of its course in a manner 
unknown in these days of steam power; and the passengers, closely 
confined together for many months’ time, had at least a full oppor- 
tunity of knowing one another’s true characters. Years of ordinary 
intercourse upon land would not have given such an insight into the 
real disposition of all on board as was acquired during that Indian 
sea-journey. 

The two girls, being otherwise friendless on board, were placed 
under the especial charge of the captain, who in turn utilised the 


services of some kindly matron among the passengers, to be a kind \ 
of chaperon to them. Old Indians will well remember these familiar 
arrangements. 


Captain Morton was an extremely pleasant and gentlemanly man of 
about thirty, a bachelor still, as Minnie Williams speedily ascertained, 
and therefore set herself seriously to the task of captivation. The 
unhappy individuals cooped up on board ship with little to occupy 
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them, naturally reverted to gossip, and, before many weeks had elapsed, 
nearly every one knew every one else’s private affairs, or imagined 
they did, which came to much the same thing. Anna’s misfortune 
was known and talked about, public opinion being divided regarding 
Captain Martindale’s conduct; some (with Miss Williams) holding 
that it was “a noble thing” to sacrifice himself in such a manner, 
while others (with Captain Morton) opined that there could be no 
“sacrifice” in marrying so sweet a girl as Anna Grant. Real 
disposition comes out on board ship, as we have said. Captain 
Morton, at least, had noted Anna’s unselfishness, her patience, her 
invariable good temper, while Miss Williams’ affectation, and her 
undisguised “set” at himself, afforded much secret amusement both 
to the officer himself and to the kind motherly lady in whose 
charge he had placed the girls. And good Mrs. Beyton repeatedly 
remarked that “she would rather see a son of hers marry a girl like 
Anna, were she twice as disfigured, than throw himself away upon 
that selfish giggling little creature Miss Williams.” 

Indeed, as the voyage went on, Captain Morton began to feel that 
it had been better for his own peace of mind had he never met Anna, 
now she was the betrothed of another. 

“We shall part at Bombay,” he said to himself, “but she will 
always be to me the one woman I could have wooed, might I have 
done so with honour. ” ; 

Anna herself had but one idea; her meeting with the lover she 
had so long waited for; and Captain Morton kept his secret so 
loyally that not the most prying of the passengers ever suspected that 
the plain quiet bride-elect had made a conquest of ove heart on board. 

Even an Indian voyage ends at last; and the “ Agamemnon” 
anchored in the Bombay roads. ‘There was the usual bustle among 
the passengers, the looking up and donning of the spruce landing 
costumes which had been reserved for this joyful occasion, the im- 
patience of wives returning to husbands, sisters eager to greet brothers. 
Everyone clustered on deck, wishful to recognise familiar faces in the 
boats surrounding the ship. 

Anna and her cabin companion were seated together on one of the 
bulwarks : Anna anxiously awaiting the supreme moment of her life ; 
Minnie gay and unconcerned, casting coquettish glances at Captain 
Morton, who stood by his charges, professedly “to hand over his 
trust.” Not even to himself would he acknowledge that he was 
lingering for one last glance, one last word, from Anna. 

Presently a loud voice was heard asking for Miss Grant: a stout 
red-faced man hurried across the deck, and with the exclamation, 
“ Arrived at last, Anna! Well, I should have known you anywhere, 
after all,” bestowed an affectionate salute upon Minnie Williams. 

“ Harry,” said Anna in a faltering tone; while Minnie Williams, in 
a coquettish voice, cried, “Oh, Captain Martindale, for you must be 
Captain Martindale, for shame! Don’t you know Miss Grant?” 
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“ You—Anna—why, good heavens,” exclaimed Captain Martindale 
starting back with a face of utter surprise and dismay; while Minnie 
giggled, and Morton felt that he could have shaken her for doing so. 
Pale and trembling Anna sank back on her seat, and the passengers 
began to look round and scent “a scene.” 

“Come into my cabin, Miss Grant,” said Morton authoritatively, offer- 
ing her his arm; “you and this gentleman can talk in private there,” 
and he glared so furiously at the curious spectators that they turned 
away abashed, and occupied themselves again with their own greetings. 

“No, it’s all right,” said Martindale, the instincts of a gentleman 
re-asserting themselves. “I’ve a boat here all ready, and a friend, Mrs. 
Graham, is expecting us. I have not seen Miss Grant for six years,” 
he added rather awkwardly, “and time alters people,” and he turned 
to apologise to Minnie for the “liberty” he had taken; and Minnie 
laughed, and ogled, and would have carried on an animated flirtation, 
had not her attention been diverted by her own brother’s arrival. 

As one in a dream Anna took her place in the boat, but no word 
was spoken until the lovers were seated in the carriage Mrs, Graham 
had sent to fetch them. ‘Then Anna broke silence. 

“Qh, Harry, is it so much worse than you expected ; auntie told 
you that I had been terribly disfigured.” 

“She told me nothing of the sort,” retorted Captain Martindale 
sharply. ‘She said you had been ill—with a feverish attack I believed 
she called it, but as to this—well, it’s no matter now, Anna; for 
heaven’s sake don’t begin to cry. Of course you are just the same to 
me, and it’s uncommonly good of you to have come out in this way 
to join me,” but there was no tenderness in his voice, and he did not 
offer to kiss her cheek or take her hand. ‘The carriage stopped at a 
compound, and Martindale Jed Anna, whose limbs would hardly 
support her, into the house, and to a darkened Indian drawing-room. 

“Let me have a good look at the last beauty arrived from 
England,” said a bustling little lady hurrying across the matted floor. 
“My dear, the fame of your face has preceded you, and Captain 
Martindale declared that even that sweet miniature doesn’t do you 
justice. Oh”—and Mrs. Graham stopped with a palpable start ; then 
boldly covered her breach of manners with: ‘Oh, yes, I quite recognise 
you ; travelling always alters one just a little until one has rested, and 
shaken off the effects of fatigue. No doubt you will like to see your 
room and rest fora while.” 

Anna thankfully accepted the offer of escape, and, declining the : 
services of the dusky handmaiden who followed her to the apartment, 
sank on her ‘knees by the bedside and buried her head amid the 
pillows. ‘The whole terrible truth was revealed to her now, and she 
understood she had unwittingly been a party to the deception prac- 
tised upon her lover, whose affection had of stood the test of her 
altered appearance. On this point she had no longer any illusion. 
The divisions between the rooms of an Indian house are of the 
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thinnest, and neither Captain Martindale nor his hostess possessed 
the softest of voices. “I call it aregular trick; upon my word I do,” 
said the former in an indignant voice. ‘Of course, I must marry 
the girl all the same, now she’s come all this way; there’s no help for 
it, but I ought to have been told what had happened. I must ex- 
change out of the regiment, however, that’s certain. I can’t face all 
the fellows with poor Anna after my bragging about her good looks 
so much.” And Mrs. Graham exclaimed, and pitied, and blamed while 
Anna pressed her head deeper amid the pillows and prayed wildly 
that she might die. 

Like her quondam lover, she had lost an ideal at their meeting. 
The attached chivalrous wooer, equally ready to wed a disfigured as a 
beauteous bride, was ill-represented by the stout, red-faced, ill-mannered 
man, into which several years at “out-stations” and unlimited de- 
votion to bottled beer and “ brandy pawnee” had transformed the 
once handsome and attractive Captain Martindale. “ Long engage- 
ments,” when the contracting parties remain absent from each other, 
are apt to result in some such disillusions. ‘Throughout the weary 
night Anna lay reviewing the position of affairs. One thing at least 
was certain, she must give Captain Martindale back his freedom ; and 
it was with a strange wonder at her own readiness to do this that 
Anna rose before daylight and indited a gentle but firmly-worded 
epistle of renunciation, explaining how sfe at least, had been guiltless 
of any deception in the matter. ‘“ He will be ready enough to accept 
his release from our engagement,” she said with a half smile, and then 
wondered that she herself regretted it so little. But in truth her lover, 
the lover whom she had come so far to wed, had vanished ; in fact 
he had never existed save in her own imagination. 

Now came the prospect of her future. ‘To stay on, a probably 
unwelcome guest, in a house where she had only been received by 
Captain Martindale’s friends as Captain Martindale’s future bride 
was manifestly impossible ; and yet where was she to go? Except 
her recreant lover she knew not a soul in Bombay, and all her woman’s 
pride revolted against seeking /zs assistance. She had no money to 
pay her return passage to England (a far more costly affair years ago 
than now), and six or seven months must elapse ere a reply could be 
received from any letter sent home. ‘Telegrams were of course 
unknown. Anna vaguely wondered if Mrs. Graham could find her 
any sort of employment as governess, teacher, or even as music or needle- 
woman, to enable her to live until she could communicate with her aunt. 

“A gentleman to see Miss Grant,” announced the ayah, entering 
with a letter. “Mem sahib say missie tired, missie sick, but him say 
him friend, him come on business, missie will see him,” and she 
tendered the pasteboard which bore Captain Morton’s name. 

Anna’s pale cheek flushed with pleasure. Engrossed in her love for 
her betrothed, she had never regarded Captain Morton in any light 
save that of a friend; but as a friend she had learned to lean upon 
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him more than she realised until they were separated ; and, amid her 
anxious nocturnal cogitations, had often wished that she had known his 
whereabouts on shore and been able to apply to him for counsel, as 
she had done so often in small difficulties and perplexities during the 
voyage. Anna steeled herself to self-command as she entered the 
drawing-room, but the sight of the kindly familiar face overcame her 
fortitude, and tears rushed into her eyes. 

“‘T have come as a messenger from one of your friends, Miss Grant,” 
said Morton hastily, with true delicacy appearing not to notice her agi- 
tation. ‘ It had occurred to Mrs. Beyton that you might prefer staying 
with her instead of with an entire stranger ; you left the vessel yesterday 
before she could suggest this to you herself, but she has employed me 
as her messenger to bring you this note. She will be very happy if 
you will take up your quarters with her and the General as long as 
you remain in Bombay.” 

“My engagement with Captain Martindale is at an end,” said 
Anna, recovering herself. 

“You will forgive me if I say that I suspected as much after his 
behaviour of yesterday,” said Morton, with an angry flush at the recol- 
lection of the public insult offered to the woman he loved; “and 
therefore I feel sure you will be more comfortable with Mrs. Beyton 
than here. And you will allow me, or the General if you prefer it, to 
act as your bankers should you design to return home immediately. 
Your friends can remit us the amount advanced for the passage-money 
after your arrival in England.” 

Anna bethought her of Miss Grant’s small income ; of the difficulty 
with which the sum for the outward journey had been raised. And then 
to return home with her sad story, to be the centre of gossip, surprise, 
pity, in the suburban circle—the humiliation would be unendurable. 

“T cannot return home,” she said falteringly. ‘ For one reason 
my aunt could not pay my journey back. Perhaps Mrs. Beyton could 
find me some employment, some post in India, as a governess or a 
companion or something of the kind.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. Morton took a turn up and 
down the room; presently he stopped before the girl. 

“Miss Grant,” he said softly, “have you been quite blind all the 
last months? Honour forbade me to woo another man’s betrothed 
bride, but have I kept my secret so closely that you never suspected 
that I loved you?” 

A blush overspread Anna’s cheek. She had never thought before 
on the matter; but now, looking back, words, looks, trifling actions 
came to her mind, and with a significance. 

““T have loved you for some time,” continued Morton, taking her 
trembling hand in his, “ but I could not then say, as I may lawfully 
do now, Anna, will you be my wife?” 

“You are asking me this out of charity, because I am poor, and 
friendless, and disfigured,” said the girl with a sudden burst of tears, 
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“No, a thousand times no,” cried Morton vehemently. “I am 
asking you to marry me because you are the one woman in the 
world to me whatever you may be to blind fools who cannot 
appreciate a pearl of price, because, forsooth, its casket is less 
beauteous than the jewel itself. I love you, Anna, I shall love you 
always, whether you marry me or not; and the happiness of my life 
now rests in your hands.” 

The reader may guess the sequel, and it would be unjust to accuse 
Anna of fickleness when she pronounced the longed-for “yes.” The 
lover whom she had travelled so far to regain was dead to her; he 
had been, in sooth, but a mythical personage all along, and the sincere 
friendship she had long felt for Morton warmed into a kindlier 
regard under the influence of his impassioned pleadings. 

“T cannot yet give you the love you offer me,” she said regretfully ; 
but Morton laughed gaily and replied: 

“Give me yourself, darling, and I will undertake to teach you to 
love me. I can wait.” 

Mrs. Graham made no effort to detain her guest, and was evidently 
glad to be civilly rid of her, while Anna thankfully took refuge with 
the kind friend under whose wing she had travelled so long. Captain 
Martindale accepted his freedom with the alacrity which Anna had 
anticipated, scarcely troubling himself to veil under the- usual 
conventional phrases the relief which he felt at her voluntary 
termination of their engagement. 

‘Of course I would never have been the first to break from you,” 
he wrote, “but I think you are right; we should scarcely make each 
other as happy as we had expected.” 

“* You at least are well rid of that man, my dear,” said Mrs. Beyton, 
when Anna showed her the letter, “and if ever a woman was 
fortunate in a future husband you are so in James Morton. My dear, 
the General knows his people in England, and all about James from 
his boyhood. He’s a thoroughly excellent fellow, and will make as 
good a husband as he is son and brother. And you know this is 
his last voyage. He only undertook it because he wished to visit 
Bombay to look after the affairs of that rich old uncle of his who 
died out here, leaving James his heir. James tells me he intends 
buying a little country place somewhere in England and settling 
down to a quiet rural life with his bride. By the way, Anna, of 
course the wedding will be as soon as possible.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Beyton, what will people say?” 

“Nothing will stop ‘saying’ like the excitement of a wedding, 
remarked Mrs. Beyton, sagely. ‘And to tell you the truth, Anna, I 
do not think Captain Martindale will be long before he consoles 
himself. We Anglo-Indian folk marry quickly out here, and if you 
delay your wedding long, I fancy you will find that your old lover 
is married before you.” 
“Married to whom?” 
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“To that little minx, Minnie Williams,” said Mrs. Beyton, with 


unusual 


Anna, there is no reason that you should keep poor James waiting.” 
Anna did “not keep him waiting 
had prophesied, Captain Martindale’s marriage came off the first. 


Miss Wil 


were wedded and off to the Captain’s “ district” before Anna herself 
became a bride. 

Some indignation still lingered in the girl’s heart against the relative 
whose deception might have caused so much misery, but the next 
mail from England dispelled all such feelings. As George Sand truly 
says, “ Savoir tout, Cest tout pardonner.” 

Poor Miss Grant wrote a full confession of her error and of its 
motives, and as “a dying woman” besought Anna’s forgiveness if any 
harm had resulted from her deception. It was in terms of pity rather 


than of b 


“good had come out of evil” in this case, and Anna gained a worthy 
instead of an unworthy husband. 

A year or so later, Anna with her husband and first-born babe 
stood beside her aunt’s sick-bed, and personally ratified this message 
of forgiveness. Miss Grant’s disease proved a more lingering one 


than she 


again” was granted. Anna had regained all, or nearly all, her 
former beauty. 


And «¢ 


question of the old friend from whose lips I heard this story in my 


girlhood, 

visitor. 

pros and 
“If yo 


“T can only tell you that he used to say that his marriage was like 


that of t 


scorned by others for her lack of loveliness, but who proves, after 


their brid 


‘beautiful’ in 47s eyes, and he was her lover throughout their forty 
years of happy married life. And for Anna herself, my dear, if ever 
you marry such a man as she did, you will understand a little what 
the Garden of Eden was like before the Fall. I often think,” and 


tears gath 
happiness 


of husband and wife for one another. I know that was Anna’s 
experience.” 
“T suppose she was an old friend of yours, Mrs. Morton,” I 


remarked. 


Morton, as your name is the same as his?” 
“Yes, my love,” said my old friend, with a quiet smile, “I was a 
relation—Ais wife. J was Anna Grant.” 
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asperity, “and I wish them joy of each other. So really, 


very long, but, as Mrs. Beyton 


liams had made good use of her opportunities, and the pair 


lame that Anna replied. Wrongly as Miss Grant had acted, 


had anticipated, and her prayer to “see her niece once 


lid Anna’s marriage prove a happy one? I asked this 
a gentle old widow lady at whose house I was a constant 
We had been speaking of “long engagements,” and their 
cons, and she related to me this recollection of her youth. 

u ask me if Captain Morton was happy, my love,” she said, 


he knight in one of Chaucer's poems, who weds a lady 


al, to be a fairy of surpassing beauty. His wife was always 


ered in the dear old lady’s eyes, “that a little bit of the 
of Heaven itself is still found even on earth in the love 


“By the way, perhaps you were a relative of this Captain 












































‘WHY DO YOU LOOK LIKE THAT? WHAT IS IT?” CRIED GLYN, SPRINGING 
TO HER SIDE. 





